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Why successful hostesses choose Ronson * 


Press, it’s lit— 
Release, it’s out 


“ ‘ 
Let's have a : 

” Women known for successful entertaining are those 

Gin and VOT R i > 4 who best anticipate what their guests may need. How 


often in their drawing and dining rooms you see a Ronson ° — 
table lighter! Many times it’s the popular Diana with the gift superb for East 

. - > - . . . weddings. Ronson Queen 
its exquisite finish in satin silver plate, its elegance, its Anne (above) inrich silver 
punctilious performance! Ronson Diana (above) 73/6 _piaie, 4 gna. 


if it’s @ good cocktail, two to one it’s Gin and 

Votrix — two-thirds Gin and one-third Votrix. Dry For distinction . . . get a ONSON 
or Sweet, according to your preference. WORLD'S GREATEST LIGHTER 
VOTRIX Sweet 10/- Dry 12/6 | BOR YOUR OWN PROTECTION — LOOK FOR THE TRADE MARK RONSON 











Sensational International race successes prove 


LOOGE the world’s 
“4 most reliable sparking plug 


\ Remember this when buying plugs 
iy for your cor 


HERE'S WHY 

The fact that Lodge was the most success- 
ful sparking plug in motor racing during 
1947, 1948, 1949 and 1950 is all important 
to the ordinary user of plugs. The most 
vital part of any plug is its insulator, and 
In Lodge “ SINTOX " insulation is not only 
used in plugs for racing cars but is also 
standard to all Lodge Plugs. 

Remember this when buying plugs-~ 
Lodge by its testing, gruelling racing 
successes, has proved it to be the world’s 
most reliable plug. 


The experts choice is 


owe | ik ODGE 
included 


. The highest standard of home hygiene i: assured 
enaan PRIX SPARKING PLUGS by the use of ‘Mansion,’ the fine Wax Polish which 
| Tins 94d, 1/5 gives such a quick brilliance and thoroughly cleans 
and 46 the surfaces of floors, furniture and linoleum. 


For dark woods use ‘DARK MANSION’ 


hodge Plugs Lid. Rugby, Engiond —————:sS CHISWICK PRODUCTS LTD LONDON W4 
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Is it your beautiful morning? 


Not if you went to bed last night with a neglected face! But if you cared for it with Yardley, it’s a different 


story. Never be too tired to cleanse your pores deeply with Dry Skin Cleansing Cream. Then tone up 
with Astringent Skin Lotion. Two or three times a week smooth in Yardley Night Cream until your face glows. 
This will keep your skin soft and clear and discourage wrinkles. That's the way to light up your own good 


looks! And why not an expert treatment occasionally at the Yardley Salon. 
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IRONFOUNDERS 


It started 
158 years ago 


This excavator shovel, the smallest Newton 
Chambers make, has a capacity of over a 
ton. Its toughened steel teeth are designed 
to dig rapidly into rock and stone, yet in 
spite of its size and strength, and the 
immense driving power behind it, the 
shovel can be made to work with almost 
the flexibility of the human hand. 

It was 158 years ago that men first dug 
with hand shovels at Thorncliffe — for coal 
and ironstone upon which Newton Chambers’ 
industries were founded. Today, giant 
mechanical diggers are among the many 
products made by a seventh generation 


of Thorncliffe foundrymen and engineers. 


Newton Chambers 


& COMPANY LIMITED, THORNCLIFFE, Nr. SHEFFIELD 


ENGINEERS 


CHEMICAL MANUFACTURERS 
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How often do you miss things or renounce pleasures 
because you feel tired? Looking well and feeling 
well are to a great extent a matter of good posture. 
You can enjoy your visits to your tailor knowing 
your clothes will have an impeccable line. Free 
booklet on the Linia Method from Department B.19 
at the Regent Street address below. 


LINIA BELTS 


Sold only by J. ROUSSEL Ltd. 
177 Regent St, London W1 Phone Regent 7570 
3, Old Jewry, London EC 2 Phone Ma 0609 


and at Birmingham, Bristol, Leeds, Liverpool, Manchester, Glasgow 


Here’s the first 
})-purpose 


Yes—Personna’s Zipak is the 
only blade dispenser with a com- 
partment for disposal of used 
blades ; takes care of your blades 
2 ways — both coming and going 
Try the Zipak. You get 10 
luxury Personna Precision Blades 
and the Zipak, still for 26. And 
you get all these advantages 
Speed. Convenience. No more 
fumbling with wrappings and 


loose blades. Your blades are~ 


spring-suspended in the Zipak, 
to keep cutting edges perfect. 
Then just a push of the button 
and there’s your fresh, gleaming 
Personna blade instantly ready 
for use in any standard make of 
razor. And there is the unique 
underside compartment for old 
blades — a feature that is Zipak’s 
alone 

Get acquainted with Zipak 
today! 





blade dispenser! 





7/P, - Just push the Zipak button and there's 
Zi ~ a Personna Blade ready for instant use 








ONLY 2/fay has this underside compartment 
for on-the-spot disposal of old blades 


PERSONNA 


OTT > 4 
oe Hrectston LDilades 
in new Z/PAK dispenser, 10 blades for 2/6; also in pks. of 5 for 1/3 
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Stand at ease . 


You can stand, 
sit or walk at ease 
in TOOTAL Socks, and do it again 
and again. They are made from EPILox brand non-felting 
wool, which retains its softness and resists shrinking. 
As a further aid to a long, comfortable life they are 
* reinforced at such wear points as toe and heel. And as a 
complete assurance they carry the TOOTAL Guarantee 


TOOTAL 
SOCKS 


TOOTAL BROADHURST LEE CO. LTD. §6 OXFORD ST. MANCHESTER I 


By Appointment Wine Merchants to His Majesty the King 


HARVEY’S 


invite connoisseurs to sample 
a Very Fine Old Tawny Port 


“THE DIRECTORS’ BIN” 


On receipt of a remittance for 
24/-, a full sized bottle of this 
exceptional Port will be sent, 
carriage and package free 
from 


the Shippers of the Famous 


*BRISTOL CREAM’ and ‘BRISTOL MILK’ 


Sherries. 


JOHN HARVEY & SONS LTD. 
London Office: 40 King Street, St. James's 


or BRISTOL 


5 Pipe Lane, Bristol 


On one side a shower- 
proof light overcoating ; 
on the other, either 
cotton or wool gaberdine. 


Whether you wear it as 
a Raincoat or an Over- 
coat, you will enjoy the 
feeling of quiet confi- 
dence that only good 
clothes can give. 

We will gladly forward 
the address of your 
nearest stockist. 


INVERT 


THE INVERTERE COAT COMPANY LIMITED. HUDDERSFIELD 


Cy 1G 
ihieake 


e 


| 
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| Ur. Remington 
shaves time 





“Let those 


who may complain 





that it was all on paper 


remember 
} / m4 For men in a hurry, (and who isn’t), nothing can outshave 
f lat On Yd On papel a Remington electric dry shaver. Just plug in, at home, 
in the office, anywhere, and give yourself the closest, 
most refreshing shave ever. No fuss, no lather, no blades. 
Ask your dealer to show you the four latest 
Remington models. 


glory, beauty, truth 4 REMINGTON 33%. 


knowledge, virtue ead Write for illustrated booklet to Dept. S 16 
; Sin Shaving REMINGTON RAND LTD. 1 NEW OXFORD ST., W.C.1 


has humanity yet achieved 





and abiding love.” 


GEORGE BERNARD SHAW 


...and your 
‘French’ 
will be perfect ! 


The real start of Dry Martinis and other { 
drinks with a “French” accent. 
: Make sure you get Noilly Prat — real 
THE BOWATER PAPER CORPORATION LIMITED dh emabitts Celt: Meee 
Great Britain * Canada * Australia* South Africa* U.S.A less than 31%, proof spirit, blended and 
Norway * Sweden bottled, in the large bottle, in France. 


Noritty Prar 


reac FRENCH vernoutH 





IMPORTED BY WM. CHAS. ANDERSON & CO., 8 LIME STREET, £.C.3. 
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By Appointment Metor Mower Manufacturers 
CHARLES H. PUGH LTD. 


RCS 


IN MARCH 


The demand for Atco Motor Mowers is greater than ever this year 
because of their acknowledged superiority in design and workmanship and 
the fame of Atco’s unique maintenance service. ‘There is a model for every 
type of mowing. Your Atco Dealer has fully illustrated catalogues and 
will advise the most suitable machine for your needs. To avoid 
disappointment, please order your Atco now. 


CHARLES H. PUGH LTD., WHITWORTH WORKS, BIRMINGHAM, 9 
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Perfection 
in protection 


For the man who knows where he’s going, 
and likes to go there in style . . .« Courier’, by 
Church’s, made on the same last as the famous 
‘Chamberlain’: just as easy on the eye and on 
the foot—and a little easier on the exchequer. Superlative Rainwear 
From shops accredited as Church’s Agents. at sénsible prices 


Churcli’s | 
famous English shoes we 2 


ew x ee 4 wears @ yu. | ROBERT HIRST TD, HAMMERAIN, HOU — HAMPERTON STAEET, BAADPORD 
CMURCH & CO. LTD., DUKE STREET, NORTHAMPTON , ata s apie?" 





We don’t pretend anything can make a husband 
really love drying up — but he'll certainly be more 


willing if you give him an Old Bleach pure linen 


Kitchen Cloth. Men appreciate good tools and this is 


the very best for its job. Linen is so absorbent. 


Always 


iooks clean and wears well. Brighten your married 


life with some of these gaily striped affairs 


ALL DRY WITH 


OLD BLEACH kitcHEN cLotus 


Old Bleach Linen Co Lid, Randalstown Northern Ireland 





Nobody need get the blame now for for 
getting ‘what's cooking.’ Smiths ' PINGER 
tomes everything to the exact minute with its 
loud melodious PING ! Essential in the kitchen, 
there is no end to the PINGER’S other uses. 
and it saves its cost in a few weeks. Buy one 
and you'll quickly wonder how you ever did 
without it. Beautifully made in every detail 
and robust to a degree, Smiths *PINGER’ 
Timer is available from Jewellers and Stores 
everywhere 


SMITHS -sixger 





cain bo Cae 


19/6d, 


FREE OF TAX 


SMITHS ENGLISH CLOCKS LTDO., SECTRIC HOUSE, LONDON. N.W.2 


The Clock and Watch Division of S. Smith & Sons (England) Ltd. 
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DANGER MONTHS 


FOR YOUr HEALTH! 


At this time of the year your resistance to infection is low. There 
was little sunshine last summer. Fresh vegetables are scarce and you 
are probably short of Vitamin C. The Ministry of Food says: “A 
good supply of Vitamin C will make all the difference between that 
dreaded feeling of exhaustion and a feeling of exuberant good health” 
Safeguard your health in these critical months —take RIBENA 
natural Vitamin C blackcurrant juice at least twice 


every day. Good for children from three weeks old 
Buy a bottle now-—and never mind the weather! 
Rib PRA 


BLACKCURRANT JUICE 


fights fatigue 


Obtainable from all Chemists, Stores and Grocers 3/3d. 


SO DELICIOUS YOU'LL NEVER FORGET TO TAKE IT DAILY 
Highly concentrated Contains not less than 20 mgms. of Vitamin C per flaid oz 


MADE BY CARTER’S OF COLEFORD 


London’ s 
Permanent 
Bedding Centre 


BEAUTYREST 
BILLOWBED Choose easily 
DUNLOPILLO = 
RELYON Buy wisely 
SLEEPEEZEE 4 i, 


— ALL are here 


STAPLES 
VI-SPRING 


inother JOHN PERRING Enterprise 
13 Brompton Rd, KNIGHTSBRIDGE S.W.3. Phone: KNI 1777 


Main Furniture Showrooms KINGSTON-on-Thames (Opp. Bus Station) 


and Branches in the following towns JACKAMANS Led 
WORTHING GUILDFORD STAINES EAST SHEEN SOUTHEND 
OXFORD TOOTING SLOUGH WOKING 

CHICHESTER TWICKENHAM READING RICHMOND GRAYS 
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outh African beauties 
in your local shops — today | 


* 
<S 
S. 





, SS South African grapes are here — ready for Ws S N 


. \ SS . 
you to enjoy! Only a short season so be sure to buy \.) N e< .\N 
< : 7 \\ S A 

. ~ 


Ny \ 
them NOW! \\\ \y N WY 


Ys 
Goodness how sweet! 


Each bunch of wonderful South 
African grapes is packed with 
energy-giving sugar. They 
taste good — and they’re full 
of juicy goodness. Just what 
children and grown-ups need 
to tone them up after the long 
winter months. 


e ANA \\\\\\ . 

Sheer temptation \ As W 

: | .Q'"71] 

These luscious South African iff j \ 

gtapes are a marvellous treat to | (\ AS A \ S \ 

take home! Grapes are popu- wy? \\ \\ AX WY) Q SS) t\ ; Wy \ \ \ 
lar with the whole family, and — x \\ \\ UGA G & N AW) \ 
they’ll be up in arms (your “*§, Gs MQQGBE WS 

arms!) whenever you bring S N S 
them home. Get your share . il N S 
while the season lasts. % 


AN ANN 


S NSS“ ai gat 
ey ) ’ . SS \ a SY er 
agg , aw N = i 


Takea bunch home today| 
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furnishing fabrics 


You may not have known nfort 

aa we do, dear great aunt, but you certainly 
knew your furnishing stuffs rhe very 
fabric you chose 


and we still zo to Listers f 


e now m the shops 


so very lovely 


Slipyp Via Thcflections a 


How beautiful your home looks with floors and furniture 
polished with O-Cedar Wax Polish! How brilliant the 
reflections! What gleaming lustre! And so lasting too... 


Remember to use sparingly. A little goes a long, long way. 


O-Cedar Vax lish 


CLEANS AS IT POLISHES 


B Y Listes OF BRADFORD +> EEE 


ROYAL VENTON 
at Olympia 


n display at 
THE ‘IDEAL HOME"’ 
EXHIBITION 


ch 0in—o 


STAND NO. 209 


q v4 My 
rovar 4 

} Venton 
Sma | 


Li 
| 


Hal 


_———— 


rT izg2it Fina. 2s 
JOHN STEVENTON & SONS LTD * BURSLEM ° STOKE-ON-TRENT * STAFFS 


Telephone: Stoke-on-Trent 84261/62 ~ Telegrams: Steventon ~ Burslem and at Middlewich © Cheshire ~ Telephone 152 








on tne g Satie gpege: . 
¥ “ . — 
> 7> } 4 *, . p > & . * « 


Rooms of distinction with their quiet dignity and charm, attributable 


to simplicity of setting, owe much to the use of 


Walpamur Quality Paints. 


LIMITED + DARWEN AND LONDON 


W.101 


THE WALPAMUR COMPANY 
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bis England... 


Kersey, Suffolk 


| om SOME BELOVED and familiar face, that we do hardly note till fear 
or danger bring it sharp before our eyes, so does this England bloom 
again in every heart. (Ill indeed is the wind that bloweth no man good.) For 
we are not aggressive patriots, with insistent symbols and official cries; there is 
no need. We love England for itself, not for the name; an England whose 
history is alive in beauty, where even the lovely grouping of a village street 
comes not of set design, but out of ancient usage, statute, or tenure. Where, to 
be homelier yet, even the daily beer that we call Bass or Worthington is part of 


that courageous, lusty past whose spirit shines unflinching in a troubled world. 


ISSUED BY BASS AND WORTHINGTON, BURTON-UPON-TRENT, ENGLAND 


ET 
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Helping you choose and 

fitting you when you've 

chosen are things we take 

very seriously at the Saxone 

Shop. And so we should. With 
shoes as long-lived as these,care in 
fitting is more than ever worth while 


Wlustrated is Strathclyde—one of many new Saxone 
brogues and sports shoes Prices from 69/9 * 


at the 


pS See 3 Sy 


ESCAPE TO THE PAST 


The Fish that Fell 


NCE, IN FRANCE, a special 

name was given to any dish 
of such exquisite flavour that its 
appearance alone could excite. 
It was called /'éprouvette positive. 
To destroy this perfection com- 
prised une éprouvette négative. 
And so it was, upon finding him- 
self in possession of two glorious 
turbots, that a certain Cardinal 
Fesch was seriously embarrass- 
ed. He was planning a small 
dinner for a party of ecclesiastical 
dignitaries. To serve both fish 
would be ridiculous. To possess 
both and show only one would be 
sacrilege. He consulted his chef 
“Trust in me,” said the man, 
“all will be well”. 
Dinner was served. And one of 
the turbots followed the soup 
Delight radiated from every face 
It was the moment of /'éprowvette 
posite. Suddenly, as the wily 


ge 


chef had planned, an attendant 
slipped. The fish fell to the floor. 
A groan of dismay greeted this 
éprouvette négative. Then, amid 
a fanfare of trumpets, the second 
turbot appeared. L’éprouvette 
positeve was gloriously restored 


. . * 


Today, little remains of that age 
of sumptuous service. We can still 
thrill to the sun-drenched beauty 
of the Bois de Boulogne or the 
rare perfection of a Ming Vase 
But what further have we ? 


A hint of luxury survives in 
Perfectos Cigarettes. Made by 
Player's according to the finest 
traditions of that world-famous 
House, blended by the world’s 
finest craftsmen, they are packed 
in boxes of 50 end 100. In an 
imperfect world, Perfectos 
Cigarettes are just about perfect 


gYECTOS Py ay, 


@a 
CIGARETTES ~S* 


P.F 16 


—— a - — 
SP RH eR RK MRR 


DIPPLPIOP LPO 227272 


Good shoes deserve 
good treatment... 


Meltonian 


SHOE CREAMS & DRESSINGS 


tf ormecton. 


SEEN. 


for footwear in ali 
walks of life 








SAXONE mans shop 


urrene they measure both. ject 





241 Regent St 295 Oxford St 20 Queen Victoria St €0 Old Broad St - 40 Strand 


64 Gracechurch S« 11 Cheapside and shops throughout the country Dumpijors 9d. & 1/- Handitubes 1/- 
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ALL WANT LIGHT — 


a light that’s strong, 
but warm and friendly, 


Second Thoughts on 
Second-Hand Books 


carried by a lamp which stays 
put but is adjustable at a 
touch, attractively finished in 
beige, cream or black. Not 
too expensive either ! 


fake 


INCLUDING TAX 
| dlrs 
“HORSTMANN LAMP 
| Se. 


_— | 
OE WERLEY 00: AR CPL 


Hatchards recognise that books 
are none the worse for being old! 
So, along with their fine array of 
new literature and books in fine 
bindings, are many shelves of 
valuable but inexpensive second- 
hand volumes. Come and inspect 
this stock of desirable books at 
the shop which, for 154 years, has 
catered for all Glasses of book-lovers. 


Hatchards 


Booksellers to Their Majesties 
The Queen and Queen Mary 


LO th RO Pn 8, MT RT ILS | 


The ? ipe world is almost universally 


a man’s world—where in the smoke clouds there is 


no nonsense about sex equality, no question of who 





is the Lord of creation, and, if there is any conver- 
sation at all, no inhibitions. This is the world that 


187 PICCADILLY, LONDON, W.! P . : 
Sobranie Pipe Tobaccos serve—with a long slow 


Rooks, Rabbits, 
Rats, Sparrows, and 
similar vermin can be 
destroyed by this extremely 
» accurate and powerful Air 
: ont f . Rifle. ideal tor Target Practice 


WESLEY & SCOTT LTD., 174 WEAMAN STREET, BIRMINGHAM, 4 


Telophene : Regent 5201-6 smoke which brakes the whirl of events, and a satis- 
fying full flavour that makes connoisseurs of us all. 
The traditionalist will swear by his Mixture, the 


progressive will be just as persuasive about his 














Torquay’'s 


GRAND HOTEL 


Grand in name, grand in position, grand 
in everything it offers 
With a view to a grand family holiday this 
year, write R. Paul for detailed brochure 
Tel: 2234. 
Ashley Courtenay recommended 


| BROOK 
‘ELECTRIC MOTORS 
Over 1 
installed in all ports of the world. "A 


sure cre te their 


“Virginia No. 10 with its touch of cigar leaf as the 
added touch of genius. Both will be fundamentally 
to Sobranie . .. 





at one in their devotion 








* *& & Sobranie ‘Virginia’ are 
made by the makers of Balkan 
Sebranie who have been making 
perfect cigarettes since cigarette 
smoking first began in this 
country ever seventy years ago. 





ERE NANNY ENTERTAIN 








OOK MOTORS LT 
HUDDERSFIELD 





\, SOUTH AFRICA 


The cool season — May to August 
—is the best time to visit the 
Kruger National Park, the Natal 
Coast and the Victoria Falls. 
First-class Fares to Cape 
Town from £70 to £144, 
Particulars from :— 
Head Office: 3 Fenchurch St., London, E.C.3. 
West End Passenger Agency: 
125 Pall Mall, S.W.1. 


¢y UNION-CASTLE 


A Tonuic ine itselye 


Sema: 


CANDINAVIA 


Travet in comfort, by special train through 
Belgium and Germany, to enjoy a wonderful 
holiday in sparkling Scandinavia — Norway, 
Denmark and Sweden — the lands of th: 
midnight sun. 

DENMARK TOUR: 14 DAYS FOR 
ONLY 35 GNS. Visiting gay Copenhagen, 
Odense and the beautiful sandy coastal resorts 
on the Skagerrak. Price includes hotels and 
meals; also travel London back to London. 
‘Sleepers’ available; supplement 1, gas. 
Other tours to Norway and Sweden. 

Post coupon for illustrated brochure. 





WORTH EUROPEAN TRAVEL AGENCY, 
90, Shaftesbury Avenue, London, W.! 











OUTPUT - ONE THOUSAND MOTORS A DAY 





FOR 
Coucus 4 covvs 


--POTTERS 


CATARRH PASTILLES 
pie [9 tin 


| Ret 
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Hoads of State 

















Lincoln Bennett 





162 Piccadilly (Corner of St. James's Street), and from 
the best men’s shops everywhere. Prices from 39 6d. 


“Black & White” ranks high as an entertaining 
part of any programme. This fine Scotch is 
blended in the special “Black & White” way 
and the experienced host knows he can offer 
nothing better. 


‘BLACK: WHITE’ 


SCOTCH WHISKY 
The Seorct is in the Blending 


By Appointmenc , Scotch Whisky Distillers 





\\\ \\\iie 
Ee 


y 


does a burglar 
cost? 


Even IF you are robbed of few valuables (and 
they are insured) the price of a burglary can be high 
—in damage to furniture, destruction of sentimental 
possessions and shock. And remember that the small 
householder is the very man—as police records prove 
—against whom most burglaries are directed. 


Can you trust your locks ? 
If you have any doubts, replace them with burglar-baffling 
Chubb locks, made by the makers of safes and strong-rooms 
for banks and jewellers the world over. 
Send for illustrated folder, ““Boom in Burglary—and the 
Answer.”” Chubb & Son’s Lock and Safe Co. Ltd., 40-42 
Oxford St., London, W.1. Makers to the Bank of England. 





Shown here are the unpickable — 
6-lever Mortice Locking Latch gpniteetnintinm \ 
(3L91) at 62/6; the Night Latch | [oy @& - | ES 
(4L40) at 39/6; the “Battleship” mJ & | oD 
padiock (1K!) at 45/-. Call a 2s — wht 
your ironmonger’s today and ask For your Fer your For your 
to see them house flat garage 


Fit CHUBB locks 
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BRAKES - DAMPERS 


CHUN 
(ue: CHASSIS LUBRICATION 
ears 


In order that motorists can 
maintain the high standards 
set by the manufacturers, 
GIRLING have established a 
chain of AUTHORISED 
SERVICE AGENTS through- 
out the world, equipped with 
the correct tools, GENUINE 
GIRLING SPARES, and the 
knowledge and enthusiasm 
that enables us to claim 


GIRLING.. 


Fitted to the it Best RAKES THE WORLD 


MAJORITY 
of Britain's Fine BACKED BY THE BEST SERVICE IN THE WORLD 


Cars and Commercial 
Vehicles 


THERE'S AN AUTHORISED SERVICE AGENT IN your DISTRICT 





GUARANTEE 


Car-Plate is a wax— 
only wax gives lasting 
shine and protection 


NOW, with Johnson’s Car-Plate, you can give your car a 
genuine wax finish, the brightest shine, the most lasting 
protection—in 20 minutes! Just spread Car-Plate on a clean 
car, let dry—then wipe lightly. That’s all! No rubbing with 
Car-Plate—so quick and easy a child can do it! 

You’ve never seen anything as brilliant as a Car-Plate 
tinish—diamond-bright and such depth of colour! That 
beautiful gloss is also your car’s best protection against the 
ill-effects of sun, rain and grime. There’s less need to use 
cleaners—an occasional washing-down is all that’s necessary! 

Car-Plate is guarantced to contain no abrasives—its hard 
wax film will give you lasting shine and protection month 
after month! Get a tin today—s/- from all garages. Your 





JONES MOBILE CRANES are saving Labour, Time, and Money in dozens of 
KL 44 for loads up to 4 tons KL 66 for loads up to 6 tons SPREAD 9 o2 LET DRY rd te WIPE! 
Exported by their Associates 


money back if not completely satisfied. 
Industries. 
Distribu i ‘ . 
~ agora IMPORTANT: Car-Plate is a wax—not a cleaner. 
K&L STEELFOUNDERS & ENCINEERS LTD., LETCHWORTH, HERTS nou MADE BY THE MAKERS OF JOHNSON’S WAX 


An Artist's impression of a lorry-mounted KL 44 at work ot a Power Station JOHNSONS CAR- PLA y a 
KL 15 for loads up to 15 cwt KL 22 for loads up to 2 tons 
CEORCE COHEN SONS & CO. LTD., WOOD LANE, LONDON, W.!2 600 
. :. ’, 
Before waxing with Car-Plate—clean with Johnson’s Carnu 
Britain's Lorgest Manufacturers of Mobile Cranes. 








sai 
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That’s worth knowing— 


“T always thought there wasn’t much difference between tyres. ” 


“ Well, as I say, I’ve been driving a car most of my life, and I'd pick 
Firestone every time. There’s a lot of difference, believe me...” 


There’s a very big difference. Take materials for a start: Firestone buy only 
materials which have passed the most uncompromising tests in their own laboratories. 
Only one quality is good enough . . . Firestone quality. Take production : a Firestone 
tyre at every stage of its manufacture is tested and re-tested by the most critical tech- 
nicians in the industry. Their standards are simple . . . 100% or nothing. Take finished 
tyres : what was proved in the factory Firestone’s test engineers prove afresh in the field 
— on every kind of surface Firestone tyres must take the rough with the smooth 

that’s what Firestone tyres have to face. That is why Firestone produce 

tyres of such consistently high quality. 


Firestone 


are such consistently good tyres! 


CAR TYRES - TRUCK TYRES + TRACTOR TYRES 








A handful of dirt collects in the oil 
of your car every 2,000 miles. And 
you do nothing about it. Of course 
a - after that you drain the sump and | 

with all iL uU os (a) SS fill up with fresh oil (or do you?). 

Ever checked your oil a hundred 
miles later? Quantity : O.K. Quali- 
ty: probably dangerous. The old 


Car Batteries eseecc grimy sludge never quite drained 








out; it’s grinding round again with 

fresh dirt added : fierce hard parti- 

cles of metal filings and road grit 

that gouge out the cylinder wahs. 
FRAM FOR SAFETY 








You can keep oil clean and safe by 
frequent changing and scrubbing 
out the sump. But, far better, fit an 
Oil Cleaner—a FRAM—and you 
need change your oil only at the 
proper intervals. Your oil remains 


* og for full deca Is of 
Renewel Scheme from 
¢ ae 


OIL CLEANER 


clean of carbon, dirt and of harm- 
ful acids all its working life. Easy, 
isn’t it! And so say about 12 mil- 
lion FRAM users in Britain and 
America. Talk it over with your 
garage man. Or drop us a post- 
card today for more information. 
FRAM FACTS 
(1) FRAM keeps oil clean all its 
working life. (2) Thousands of 
garages stock FRAM. (3) It can be 
quickly and easily fitted to your 
engine. (4) FRAM gives the best oil 
filtration for the greatest mileage. 
(5) FRAM costs 57/6 up to 12 h.p. 
and 71/6 over (complete with fit- 
ting kit). 


> Adds years to the 
) life of your engine 


SIMMONDS AEROCESSORIES LIMITED - TREFOREST - GLAMORGAN 


JOSEPH LUCAS LTO BIRMINGHAM ENGLAND 


cae 95"? 
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Unless it is stopped, corrosive water eats insidiously 











— J into the iron and steel pipes of many industrial water 
systems. This corrosion is a trouble-maker which brings dis- 
location of work and high maintenance costs in its train. But Calgon (Albright & Wilson’s Sodium 
Metaphosphate) introduced into the system by what is known as Threshold Treatment will halt corrosion and 
banish the troubles that arise from it. A few parts of Calgon in a million parts of water effect a cure —a cure 


which our technical department will be pleased to discuss with you. 


ALBRIGHT & Witson 


ti} PARK LANE - LONDON: W.1I Tel: GRO. 1311 + Works: Oldbury & Widnes 
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Manufacturers ame: 


, Don't let those BSR S escape 


You can’t afford escape of heat 


DARLINGTON 
854 MAGNESIA 
Insulation 


Guarantees maximum heat 
conservation 


YO 


HAVI 


A 


PROBLEM. 


rhe technical division of the Darlington group 


of companics will design and install an insulation scheme to mect your needs. 
G ‘ ) 


THE CHEMICAL AND INSULATING CO. LTD., DARLINGTON 


Insulation Comtractors 


THE DARLINGTON INSULATION CO. LTD., NEWCASTLE-ON-TYNI 


°>CHASERS AND COURSES 





COLOURED SCHOOLBO? 

Mr. Higham s Coloured 

Schoolboy, winner of the 1950 
Lancashire "Chase 


account is with Cope’s Confidential Credit Service 
i “ Off-the-cow 


for integrity and dependability 
Turf accoun' 


Taking a fence in the 1947 Lancashire 
Steeplechase — won by Fortina from 
Dunshaughlin and Russian Lynx 


Manchester (2.4. Course) 


ACING, both flat and jumping, has been 
carried on around Manchester for over 250 
years, and the presert course, at Castle Irwell, 
first came into use just over a century ago 


After a move clsewhere from 1867 to 1901, 
racing returned to Castle Irwell in 1902, and 
has remained there ever since. A splendid flat, 
oval course, the chief race of the jumping season 
is the Lancashire “Chase, 34 miles, held at the 
Easter meeting, and dating from 1884. The mixed 
meeting in November includes the Emblem 
"Chase, 3 miles, and the New Year meeting, 
the Victory "Chase, 2 miles. 

There is no obstacle to satisfactory betting when your 
For 56 years, Cope’s have led the way 
se backers find Cope’s the perfect, personal 


tancy service. Please let us know if you would like a free copy of our latest 
brochure — it’s of more than usual interest. 


DAVID COPE x. 


“The World's Best Known Turf Accountants” 








Sheet Metal Fabricator 


S. T. TAYLOR & SONS LTD., TEAM VALLEY, GATESHEAD 


s 
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WHAT’S RIGHT WITH THIS PICTURE? 


P 


~LAPSTICK is fun—in its place. And 

its place is not in Britain's fac- 
tories. Yet this picture merely exag- 
gerates what goes on in solemn reality 
im many of them. You've seen it 
work-space cluttered, machines held 
up, costs increased by out-of-date 
handling. One man using a My-Te- 
Min Electric Pulley Block can lift 
and shift more tonnage than a three- 
man strong-arm squad. The My-Te- 
Min is ———— output, lowering 
costs in factories of every size in 
almost every industry. 


GEO. W. KING LTD. 
(15) WORKS, HITCHIN, HERTS. 
lakers of Electric Pulley Blocks, Cranes and 


|Comveyors. Write for illustrated booklets. 
| 








AN ELECTRIC STRONG-ARM SQUAD 
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TEAMWORK 


It is easy enough to boast about good team- 
work. But it is a fact that at Hoover 
Limited the whole organisation does function 
as a well-knit team. 


Relations between staff and management have always 
been particularly happy; there is excellent co-operation 
between one department and another ; and most of those 
holding high positions in the Company today have 
worked their way up together, and can look back over 
long years of fellowship in joint endgavour. 


Hoover teamwork is, however, not only a source of 
gratification to members of the team itself. It is of 
considerable benefit to the public at large. For without 
it, Hoover products and Hoover service could not be 
maintained at the present high level, or be raised to 
even higher standards in the future 


HOOVER LIMITED 


Makers of Electric Cleaners, Washing Machines, F H1.P. Motors, Commutators, etc. 


As a liqueur, as a beverage, 
as a safe and quick stimulant, 
Henness dy is d 
Factories ot: PERIVALE, GREENFORD, MIDDLESEX MERTHYR TYDFIL wu y Brandy is unequallec 


SOUTH WALES CAMBUSLANG, SCOTLAND HIGH WYCOMBE, BUCKS. 
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Nine Elms — 


PAINT!” 


NINE ELMS WHITE LEAD 
PAINT & COLOURS 
* 


NINE ELMS WATER PAINT 
* 
CEILINGITE 
FARMILOEB’S HARD GLOSS 
e 


NINE ELMS VARNISHES 


If you say “ paint ”—paint 
itis! If yousay “NINE ELMS PAINT” 
you get the finest Pure Paint Products 
in the world, made in a century-old 
tradition of lasting beauty and dura- 
bility. NINE ELMS is always specified 
by those who know that the only true 
economy is Quality. 


Leh Feumiloes 
NINE ELMS 


pure paint preducts 


A TRADE MARK AS GOOD AS A BOND 
T. & W. Parmiloe Led. Rochester Row, London, $.W.! 











Vel. CCXX No. 5757 


In Eyam, Derbyshire, the 
village stocks are to be reno- 
vated as a Festival attraction, 
and to add a touch of authen- 
ticity villagers will be asked to 
sit in them. There should be no 
lack of volunteers if they can 
be assured of being pelted with 


eggs. 


c 


{{ij)\! 
& 


The main feature of the 
proposed Hyde Park Corner 
traffic improvement is one 
central island, with tree-shaded 
lawns, in place of the existing 
islandsand refuges. Pedestrians 
reaching this sanctuary should 
be given facilities for obtaining 
deck-chairs and refreshments 
before attempting the second 
half of the journey. 





CHARIVARIA 


An M.P. submits that Royal 
Commissions have had their 
day and should be dispensed 
with. Parliament is not ex- 
pected to debate this proposal 
until it has been thoroughly 
examined by a Royal Commis- 
sion. 


a 


“Be Thou with Me (Bach), with 
Organ accomp.; My heart ever 
Faithful (from Cantata No. 68— 
Bach); Art Thou Troubled with the 
City of Birmingham Orchestra (from 
* Rondelinda '—Handel).” 

“China Mail” 
Not much, but thanks for 
asking. 


In future any Civil Servant 
who loses his brief-case will 
be required to report the fact 
within twenty-four hours. What 
is more, he'll have to go out and 
buy his lunch in a restaurant. 
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“On Thursday the Iron and 
Steel Corporation of Great Britain 
takes over the assets and liabilities 
of the eighty leading steel com- 
panies with more than a hundred 
subsidies.” —“ Manchester Guardian” 


This one ought to pay, anyway. 
a 


Witnesses called by a US. 
Senate Committee invest igating 
gangsterdom included Charley 
“Cherry Nose” Goe, Murray the 
Camel, Jack “Greasy Thumb” 
Gooick, Meatball Jones, Frank 
“The Persuader” Niddy, Hymie 
“Loud Mouth” Levin and Sam 
“Golf Bag” Hunt. The execu- 
tors of the Damon Runyon 
estate are said to be wondering 
if there are grounds for an 
action. 

a 


“Reps Srrep New 
Moon OFrrenstve ” 
“News Chronicle” 


After another satellite ? 
a 


“What would happen,” 
asks a medical writer, “if our 
dentists went on strike for 
shorter hours?” We can only 
hope that all troublesome teeth 
would come out in sympathy 


























“EFOW much do I spend on 

advertising?” demanded the 
earnestly inquiring pair of spectacles 
at the back of the village hall. 

“As the members of the Brains 
Trust are not familiar with the 
questioner’s business or identity . . .” 
began the chairman. 

“T can tell you my identity,” 
said the spectacles. “I’m a tax- 
payer. Just a simple taxpayer, 
that’s all. A chap who pays 
butchers so that they can afford not 
to sell me meat. A chap who owns 
a railway and waits an hour on the 
platform before I find I’ve taken 
the train off. A chap who subsidizes 
ground-nuts and sunflowers in West 
Africa, chicken-farms in Gambia, 


aeroplanes in Bristol 

‘No doubt the questioner has 
many financial interests,” said the 
chairman. ‘The question, please? 


” 


& 


ADVERTISING 


“T want to know how much I’m 
spending on Government news- 
paper advertisements to myself 
telling me things I either don’t want 
to know or know already.” 

There was a hum of approval in 
the little hall, and the chairman, 
flinching, surveyed his panel of 
experts hopelessly. Not for the first 
time, he regretted the local M.P.’s 
firm and invariable inability to be 
one of them. 

“You are inquiring the ap- 
proximate cost of Government 
publicity?” he said. ‘Mr. Bates?” 

“Here, why always me?” said 
Mr. Bates. 

“You’re Current Affairs, aren’t 
you?” said the chairman. 

“It is obviously an impossible 
question to answer without notice,” 
said Mr. Bates. “Or with notice,” 
he added fairly. 


a 


THE BUTCHER 


BOCHER was ther with us, for the nones, 
£% That coude wel of flessch and eke of bones; 
A gentil felaw was he, soth to telle, 

Yet with his engyn wolde he stonne and quelle 
An ox or pigge as it were but a mouse; 
Certes, they coude nat scapen from his house. 
But pitee was it, as it semed me, 

That of these bestes was swich searcitee 

That men, by weke, sholde nat han to ete 
Naught but eight-penniworth of lene mete, 
Al eked ute with gristel and with skinne, 
Withouten other beefe in a tinne. 

But seldon had he saucisson or choppe, 

Or other swich to sellen in his shoppe: 

As any lenten cup-bord was it bare. 

And yet I trow full richly wolde he fare, 

As he had sold a tonne of mete, pardee; 
Ageyn his losse he had an even fee, 

That was his recompense, and eke his rente 
And him was yeven by the gouvernmente. 

He wered on his heed a hat of strawe 

And hadde by his syde a tothed sawe, 

And eke a steel to sharpen wel his knives. 


“ God-morwe,” 


wolde he erye to huse-wives 


When-as they waited for hir litel dole; 

“My mete is deyntee as a lode of cole: 

I han no offal, and my joynts are fewe.” 
Up-on his paunche his naperon was blewe 
Ther-on were stripes whyte, and gouts of gore. 


Webb was his name: 


in soth, I noot namore. 


G. H. VaLurns 
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“Have a shot at it, though,” 
urged a hand - painted American 
tie. 

“There is less 
advertising than there used to be, 
said Mr. Bates evasively. 

“There’s less newsprint than 
there used to be,” pointed out an 
interested briar pipe. 

“Only half-pages in every news- 
paper begging us all to save money 
to lend to the Government, that’s 
all,” said the spectacles. “Half- 
pages, at the hundreds of pounds 
they cost! Fine example to us 
that is!” 

“With the bill for advertising 
they ‘ve got to meet, it’s no wonder 
they’ve got to keep on borrowing 
money from us,” said an acid walrus 
moustache. “Every time they're 
hard-up they have to advertise for 
our money, and then they have to 
advertise for a bit more to pay for 
the first advertisement.” 

“Vicious spiral,” said 
American tie. “Very vicious.” 

“I think we may rest assured,” 
said Mr. Hamniond, — foolishly 
butting in, “that Government ad- 
vertising is in the hands of qualified 
experts who can be trusted to watch 
that expenditure does not exceed 
resulting benefits.” 

“And how much a year am | 
paying those qualified experts, | 
wonder?” said the spectacles. 

“You must regard the Govern- 
ment as a vast business concern,” 
explained Mr. Bates. “You cannot 
possibly run such a business con- 
cern without advertising. How else 
are you to reach your—ah— 
customers?” 

“The income-tax people reach 
‘em all right without advertising,” 
said the walrus moustache. “They 
don’t ask you to pay for half- 
pages reminding you it’s nine 
bob in the pound and they want 
it now.” 

“Let us take the long view,” 
said Miss Gorton, speaking for the 
first time. She liked to slide im- 
perceptibly into a discussion, after 
Mr. Bates and Mr. Hammond had 
established themselves as the main 
targets. “A savings campaign 
obviously needs publicity. The 


Government 


” 


the 
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NO VISIBLE MEANS OF SUPPORT 


, 


“What do you mean—symbolic ?’ 


(The Vertical Feature for the South Bank Exhibition is now under construction.) 




















publicity may cost money, but it is 
a sprat to catch a mackerel.” 

‘More like a mackerel to catch 
a sprat,” said the briar pipe. 

“They used to advertise sprats,” 
remembered an embittered  milk- 
bottle-top shopping-bag. “When 
they couldn’t think of anything else 
for us to eat they used to advertise 
fish as though nobody had ever 
heard of it before.” 

“It was the cookery hints J 
tuund hard to forgive,” said a sym- 
pathetic pair of jet earrings. “The 
way they talked to you! As though 
you didn’t know how to boil a 
kettle without looking it up in the 
cookery-book.” 

“And such nasty little recipes!” 
agreed Miss Gorton with interest. 
‘A delicious and satisfying dinner 


for six,’ they’d call it, and, really, 
it wouldn’t have kept a mouse 


ali—— 

“Er—Miss 
chairman. 

Miss Gorton jumped and said 
she was sorry. 

“How I hated that foul and 
priggish family who were always 
going around in unironed shirts, 
switching things off and gloating 
over the power-stations of the 
future!” said the briar pipe 
reminiscently. 

“They wanted sloshing,” said 
the spectacles. “Pretty penny they 
must have cost me too.” 

“T really think we must get on 
to the next question,” said the 
chairman. 

“Let’s get on to the answer to 
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this one first,” 
spectacles. 

“Tt was all carrots, at one time,” 
the milk-bottle-top shopping-bag 
called to the jet earrings. “When 
carrots was a drug on the market, 
why, it was marvellous what they 
did for you. Built you up, made you 
see in the black-out .. .” 

“And a lovely hot potato when 
there wasn’t any bread,” the jet ear- 
rings called back. “So much tastier, 
and Donald Duck drawings of it, 
and everything.” 

“*Report to Britain’!” sud- 
denly exclaimed the walrus mous- 
tache. “That's what I’ve been 
trying to remember. The chap who 
wrote ‘em ought to have been 
reported himself.” 

“*Productivity’!” concurred 
the spectacles mincingly. “‘Spend- 
ing my money like water to teach 
me how to lick stamps, if you re- 
member. How many thousands of 
pounds did I have to produce for 
them to tell me about produc- 
tivity?” he demanded, glaring at 
the platform. 

“T have already told you,” said 
Mr. Bates sharply, “it is quite im- 
possible to compute the expense 
involved.” 

“You'd think,” said the Ameri- 
can tie, “they'd try it on the papers 
as news first. What they wouldn’t 
publish as news, then perhaps they 
might make an advertisement or 
two of the rest.” 

“Their mock-thises and their 
mock-thats!” said the shopping- 
bag crossly. ‘‘ Not to mention split- 
ting their herrings the wrong way 
round, as anybody who's ever 
studied a kipper could tell ’em.” 

The chairman rapped sharply. 

“That's for you,” the spectacles 
told Mr. Bates smugly. 

“Tf you insist on an answer to 
an unanswerable question,” said Mr. 
Bates wearily, “I can only hazard 
the guess that the—ah—overall 
figure embracing all Government 
departments must run into prob- 
ably millions of pounds.” 

“All out of my pocket!” hissed 
the spectacles. ‘‘Why don’t they 
just simply nationalize advertising, 
and save money?” 

“S'sh!” said the briar pipe 
nervously. Cotin HowarpD 


suggested the 
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WIND IN THE YOUNG GRASS 


wae in the young grass, 


what do you try to draw? 


Like a calculating idiot, with your green slate 
and invisible whip-lash pencil of wind-flaw 
you scribble, erase and scribble at panic rate 

not sums but doodles mad as the bits of straw 

the sparrows pick out of your hair to make their nests. 


Now for a second or so your pencil rests— 

then with hysteria-frenzy you start again, 

scribble, erase and scribble 

with screechless speed 

and draughtsmanship meaningless as accurate. 
* + + * * * 


I am the pulse and impulse of Nature. I 

am her random thoughts in a moment of agitation 
between the seasons. 

She is flurried. Implacably 

her purpose is set; at the back of her timeless mind 


im n ah atl 


“TTT 
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she is planning the changing shapes of continents, 

the cooling of planets. 

But fitful notions pass 

through the temporal part of her brain: 

solicitudes 

for the oil-clogged wings of birds, 

remembrances 

of the due instant for the extermination 

of a species of lizard. 

I scribble such thoughts in the grass, 

scribble, erase and scribble, erase again 

fleeting as spindrift, 

cloud-wrack, 

water-shadows, 

the floating of dust-motes in sunlight: 

uncalculating 

idiot, I draw your being— 

so!— 

and erase it 

between this blade and the next blade of the young 
grass. R. C. Scriven 


WAITING 


THIS SIDE ON 


EVEN 
DATES 


“But it was an even date when I Jeft it.” 
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HOMES 


f be is certainly an Exhibition. 


Grand Hall 
National Hall and 
Musie are all in full Olympian 
action, three floors deep. 

The first impression on enter- 
ing the Grand Hall is of the 
delicate splendour of its decoration. 
Swooping plumes, festoons and 
hangings in a scheme of wine 
red, sky blue, white and a_ soft 
and alkaline yellow conceal the 
angularity of the girder roof of the 
main aisle. Trained up the white 


Hall, 


Empire 


ironwork are fronds and tendrils of 


impossible tropical plants, a tropical 
forest which might have come 
straight from the DouanierRousseau. 
At the end of a perspective of red 


Garden of 


carpet there is a vista of blue 
gardens. One wonders whether any- 
thing else in the Exhibition will live 


up to the graceful inconsequence of 


this first impression, and one’s 
doubts are not ungrounded. Al- 
though there is plenty of taste at 
Olympia, bad, medium and good, 
there are very few show pieces which 
have the courage to go one better 
than taste into the realms of in- 
vention or imagination. 
Exhibiting the Unexhibitable. To 
acclimatize ourselves and sharpen 
up our perceptions we began by 
wandering round the back parts and 
sma!ler stalls. It has always seemed 
to me that useful and acceptable 
“household goods” (one of the 
dullest phrases in the world) are also 
the most difficult to make exciting 
when on show. How to give a gleam 
of romance to a tin-opener or under- 
line the appetizing desirability of a 
container of condensed milk? How 
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to give glamour to seed packages? 
No, the device of showing twenty- 
eight rows of seed packages sixteen 
tiers deep is not in itself sufficient. 
But a_ perfectly straightforward 
iron bedstead for children is at 
any rate brought more forcibly to 
our attention if eight gnomes are 
crawling nightmarishly up the side 
of it. And gas heating. What would 
you do if it was your job to attract 
people to an exhibition of gas heat- 
ing? Would you have the ingenuity 
to call the whole thing a Pavilion of 
Gas and show geysers and gas 
cookers tangled up with the theme 
of “Spring is in the air,” while 
Mr. and Mrs. Squirrel peep out of 
hollow trees, and giant tulips unfold 
to show tiny little peek-a-boo 
bunnies peek-a-booing away like 
mad at teeny-weeny gas cookers in 
the tulips’ interiors ? 

Perhaps the most moving effect, 
oddly, is given by the various 
ideal Banks, which are all next door 
to each other, and are all designed 
on the same theme—that of a safe, 
conservative and gentlemanly de- 
pendability on stained oak. Since 
they do not differ by so much as one 
rub of their elegant polish, they may 
all be presumed to cancel each other 
out and leave the visitor precisely 
where he was, with a sense of the 
limitless dependability of Banks in 
general. 

Gardens of Music. Before 
attacking the ideal houses we 
wandered in the ideal garden. For 
money's worth and for what-the- 
public-wants-ness this beats any- 
thing in the Exhibition. Blue 
draperies give the effect of a light 
more like daylight than day. Scenic 
backgrounds transport you to the 
Yorkshire moors or (behind the 
Gothic garden) to a ruined abbey 
wide open to winds and weather. 
Cypress trees seemed growing before 
our eyes, and we almost expected to 
see a botanical name at the foot of 
the grid tower which bears the 
500kw. floodlight. The bird-sounds 
were a bit inclined to repeat them- 
selves or at any rate to stick in the 
same gramophone groove. And 
was it the scent of March alertness 
in the spring air? Or was it—yes, as 
a matter of fact it was a patent 
disinfectant sprayed before our feet 
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by three glorious girls in hospital 
wimples. But the One 
began to suspect that even the 
blooms were not quite genuine. 
Surely that Camellia tricolor had the 
flower heads pinned on it? But no, 
every bloom was real Only 
the Lilac Time orchestra seemed a 
little out of keeping—out of keeping 
with the flowers, but not with the 
basic garden architecture displayed 
as the ideal. This is still basic crazy 
pavement and thatched summer- 
house, with rather horrid diamond 
panes and a nasty peep of chintz 
behind them. 

The Homes. I thought the 
homes were rather pleasant, on the 
whole, and they were certainly 
extremely convenient. They had 
all of them, for instance, splendidly 
convenient lavatories, and abso- 
lutely glorious bathrooms, the outer 
walls of which were removed (as I 
am glad to say we were carefully 
informed) for Exhibition purposes 
only. The kitchens also seemed to 
have achieved a kind of Utopian 
convenience. 

The interiors of three houses 
interested me particularly. The 
Collie Knox house embodied a 
pressing problem: how, why and 
where can modern furniture be 
effectively placed in an old house ? 

The answer is, of course, that 
well-designed objects, whatever their 
period, will always mix. In the Old 


blooms! 


Hall, for instance, one sees no in- 
congruity in the modern paper or in 
the modern chair, if the wallpaper 
happens to be, as this was, delight- 


ful and the chair is a miracle of 


lightness and elegance and design, 
built of new unpainted polished and 
laminated Canadian beech. Beech 
is a very charming light wood, much 
in evidence in this Exhibition—in 
fact one would say it is a beech 
year, just as it is a pale daffodil 
yellow (or, more precisely, lime-and- 
water) year. 

The most successful house, per- 
haps, is the Women’s Institute 
House, the lower half of which is 
boarded in the correct daffodil 
yellow, the inside convenient, cheer- 
ful, handy, homelike, with a sum- 
mery prevailing impression of egg- 
shell blue, white, and pale red chintz. 
For the rather bigger income—we 
might call it the enlightened stock- 
broker type—there is the Coates 
Festival House. This is what these 
houses clustering’ round our Surrey 
golf clubs ought to be, but are not, 
like. And I strongly recommend 
prospective Woking wives to study 
the house and the decorations inside 
it and to imitate them in every 
detail. The feminity of the lady’s 
bedroom, the polished cleanliness of 
the bathroom, the unpompous grav- 
ity of the dining-room, the choice of 
pictures (excellent, by the way, 
throughout all the houses) is just 
good taste dead centre, and ex- 
tremely pleasant to the eye. There 
is only one thing missing, of course 
the touch of imaginative experi- 
ment. It is not ghastly good 
taste, but it is so absolutely utterly 
safe. 

For design which is a little bit 
better than good taste, which shows 
inventiveness and gives positive 
pleasure, we must dash back to the 


General Hall. To the china, for 
instance. And the glass. There is 
some hand-made glass covered with 
an exquisite tracery. Look, too, at 
the lamps in pleated buckram, the 
little flowerpots made of thin strips 
of wood, enterprisingly snatched 
from the heart of Denmark. 

Of course there are horrors of 
decorating as well. This period will 
surely be known as the Disgusting 
Fireplace Age. Those shiny tiles in 
cocoa brown, or with the picture of 
a Spanish galleon for elegant varia- 
tion. Then those dressing tables at 
£80 or so a glimpse, so much less 
effectively designed than their 
utility counterpart at a quarter the 
price. 

But on the whole this is a good 
Exhibition, and very well put on. 
My only criticism—that on this first 
day the attendants and showmen 
had no very clear idea of where 
things were. It was only when my 
time was up and I asked rather 
tensely for the bar that a forest of 
arms arose and pointed unhesitat- 
ingly in the right direction. 

Srernen Porrer 








One of the Worst 
Tevis—Jack ELAM 


AT THE PICTURES 
~ Rio Grande— Rawhide 
F Bie 
4T is now about thirty- 
| weeks since I 
s recent announcement 
\ that there were fifty- 


Variety’s ‘then 
“high-budget Westerns” in 


f 


three 
recalled 


eight 


production or ready for showing in 


Hollywood. Since then I have 
written about, I think, only six, but 
I know I have seen several more 


than that, and one or two ofthe” 


best I have seen twice; but I haven't 
any wish to see again the two that 
have turned up this week, though 
each has its points. I had high hopes 
of Rio (Director: JoHN 
Forp), for this director can do a 
classically fine Western when he 
likes, but it proves to be a dis- 
appointment. The first touch of 
uneasinéss comes when one sees in 


Grande 


the programme, or on the credit 
titles, that the performers include 
the “Sons of the Pioneers.” This is 


the nom de guerre of a small body of 


men who sing, and it is all too 
obvious that their inclusion here is 
due to somebody’s thought that the 
piece wasn’t quite interesting enough 
without them. As it is a Cavalry-v.- 
Indians Western set in an Army 
outpost near the Rio Grande, they 
have to be introduced as “the 
Regimental Singers,” and for some 
reason this device is so transparent 
that it rouses a giggle—as does the 
remark of the hard-bitten colonel 
(Joux Wayne) on one occasion 


when they start to 
perform: “This... 
music is not of my 
choosing.” The 
point of the picture 
of course is violent 
action between 
Cavalry and Indians 
(lots of work for 
those trick riders 
whose speciality is 
to fall from a horse 
in mid-gallop, as if 
shot), but for its 
essential story it 
works up a bit of 
nonsense about the 
colonel’s son who 
comes as a recruit to 
his father’s outpost 
and the colonel’s wife, estranged 
from him for fifteen years, who fol- 
lows determined to “bring the boy 
home.” The activities of this beauti- 
ful but simple-minded woman 
(MavureEN O'Hara) introduce the 
requisite amount of whimsical con- 
fusion to the life of the fort; Vicror 
McLaG.LeEN turns in his usual bluff 
and (it’s the only word) corny 
portrait of an Irish sergeant; there 
is a climax concerned with the 
rescue of some children kidnapped 
by the Indians. But the best of the 
picture is in the wide-ranging sweep 
of the big spectacular action scenes. 
Nobody felt they needed strength- 
ening with a _ mellifluous male 
chorus. 


{Rawhide 


Rawhide (Director: Henry 
HATHAWAY) is a 
considerably more 
satisfying 
though _ it 
a simple contrived 
happy-ending affair. 
I think it scores 
with its added 
flavour of reality in 
detail. The scene is 
a stage, a mule- 
stage at Rawhide 
ass, on the route 
of the mail across 
America from San 
Franciseco— 
“twenty-seven 
hundred miles in 
twenty-five days” 
and there is a 
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truly convineing air about the way 
the manner of life there is shown. 
The basis of the story is a variant 
of that situation that has already 
made at least three good films 
(The Dark Past, The Small Voice, 
Key Largo): the seizing of a house 
and the terrorizing of the occupants 
by fugitive bad men. There is real 
viciousness about the bad men 
here, though one of them (having 
provided some comic relief) is 
allowed to come out of it all right. 
Their leader is a superior type 
(Hue Maritowe) rumoured to 
come of a “pretty high-toned 
family,” but the most memorable is 
a slobbering assassin (Jack Exam) 
sb frantic to elude sympathy that he 
shoots at a baby. How did a baby 
get in at all? Well, script-writers 
always need a new twist for a 
Western, and I think a baby is 
a better twist than Regimental 
Singers. 


Survey 
(Dates in brackets refer to Punch reviews) 

Because of programme changes, 
I can suggest nothing in London but 
the old faithfuls: Racv in César, 
and that attractive Italian holiday 
picture Sunday in August. 

Top release is The Breaking 
Point (7/2/51), a quite first-rate 
thriller from a Hemingway story: 
exciting, absorbing, and very well 
done. The Lady Takes a Sailor is an 
amusing trifle. 
RicHaRD MALLETT 


[Rio Grande 
One of the Best 


Colonel Kirby Yorke—Joun Wayne 
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IN OUR OWN WAY 


“ HEN does it happen?” they 
asked. 

“Well,” we said. “June, prob- 
ably. But it might be May or 
July.” 

“Don’t you know?” 

We looked doubtful. “Not 
quite made up our minds,” we 
muttered. “But June’s a nice 
month, isn’t it?” 

“Yes, isn’t it?” they agreed. 
“Where will it be?” 

“Where will what be?” 

“The wedding, of course.” They 
sounded irritated. 

“Oh, the wedding.” We looked 
at each other. “Well, we don’t 
really know,” we said. 

“Don’t know?” 

“Well, we mean .. .” 

“Will it be in a church ?” 

“Oh, yes,” we said eagerly. 
“Yes, in a church.” 

“Which church?” 

“Not a very big one.” 

“In a small church?” 

“Ves.” 

“But where 
church be?” 

We said we didn’t know. “But 
there are plenty of small churches, 
aren’t there?’’ we asked. 

“Oh, yes,” they 
“Plenty, but .. .” 

“You'll come, won’t you?” 

“Oh, yes,” they said. “‘Where 
are you going to live?” 

We said we wanted a sort of 
house, really. 

“Meaning a house and not a 
flat or a mews cottage?” they 
asked. 

“Well,” we said, “‘some flats are 
quite nice. And,” we added brightly, 
“so are some mews cottages, aren’t 
they?” 

They agreed, and asked us where 
we were going to live 

“PEGs. 

They said they meant in what 
place. 

“Oh,” we said. “Well, some- 
where convenient, probably.” 

“Anywhere special ?” 

“No, not anywhere special, 
really,” we told them, “‘so long as 
it’s convenient. And not too 
mucky,” we added quickly. 

“Of course,” they said, and 


will this small 


told us. 
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How about a nice photograph of the four of you?” 


promised to come and see us when 
we were settled in. 

“Oh, please do,” we said. “‘We'd 
love to see you. That is, once we've 
got some furniture.” 

“Haven’t you got any furni- 
ture?” they asked. 

“Well, there are a few odd bits 
and pieces scattered around,” we 
explained, “but we're not quite 
sure who owns them or where they 
all are or what they are or how to 
get hold of them. Frankly,” we 
pointed out, “we hadn’t really con- 
sidered the problem very much.” 

They said they understood per- 
fectly, shook hands, wished us 
good-bye and hoped we would be 
very happy. 

We shook hands, wished them 
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good-bye and said we knew we 
would be terribly happy for ever 
and ever and ever. 


* * * * * 


Sometimes we do wish people 
would leave us alone to get things 
properly organized in our own 
Way... 


aw 


“At bitter last the President of the 
U.S. ... calls in a great industrialist, 
Charles E. Wilson, to mobilize the 
material might which in part is assessed 
in this issue of Life. What is more, it 
looks as if Mr. Wilson has the character 
and the powers necessary for doing his 
huge job as rapidly and as effectively as 
he is capable of doing it.”—‘“Life” 


It does indeed. 








I FIND it complicated to deal with 
Mr. Legge (Grocer and Sweets: 
Umbrellas Repd.). I believe I’d give 
him up altogether if he weren’t so 
handy for stamps. 

For one thing his arithmetic is 
too much for me, and for another 
thing I always seem to owe him two- 
pence halfpenny. I went in the 
other evening to buy notepaper, 
elastic bands, a bottle of sauce and 
a screwdriver. “And I may as well 
pay for my papers,” I said. 

I watched Mr. Legge’s bald head 
as he bent over a sheet of the in- 
adequate paper he wraps loaves in, 


adding things up with a bit of 


pencil and mumbling confidently to 
himself. 

“Twelve and twopence in all,” 
he said at last. He put the pencil on 
the bacon machine, and wiped his 
hands in a business-like way on hjs 


apron. 
“Before we start,” I 
owe you twopence ha’penny.” 
“So you do,” said Mr. Legge. 
“So you do indeed. Making twelve 
and fourpence ha’penny in all.” 


said, 


NO CHANGE 


“Well, I’m afraid I only have 
a pound note,” I said. 

“Ha,” said Mr. Legge, looking 
like a boxer spotting a worthy 
adversary. And even before he 
opened his little drawer with a ting! 
and shook his head in triumphant 
despair my heart sank. We were in 
for it again. 

“Seven and sevenpence ha’- 
penny you want,” said Mr. Legge. 
“T haven’t much small. Give me 
the pound. Now, have you got 
fourpence ha’penny, and I'll give 
you eight shillings ?” 

“All I have is a sixpence,” I said. 
“Will that help?” 

“Ah. Give me the tanner, and 
I'll give you three ha’pence. Now 
then. That makes you want seven 
and sevenpence ha’penny and three 
ha’pence, making seven and ten in 
all.” 

He handed me two half-crowns, 
a florin, a sixpence, and four 
pennies. Then he screwed up his 
eyes. 

‘That can’t be right,” he said, 
‘can it?” 

‘I don’t know,” I said. 

‘Let’s see, now. You gave me 
a pound and a tanner, and I gave 
you three ha’pence. That’s one 
pound and fourpence ha’penny. 
Eight shillings you wanted. Seven 
and ten I gave you. Now you want 
twopence. You give me one and 
ten, and I'll give you two bob.” 

‘I don’t follow all that,” I said. 

Mr. Leggethought for a moment, 
biting his moustache. 

“Very well, now,” he said at 
last, breaking up his words into 
syllables and enunciating clearly. 
“Look. Here’s your pound back 
again.” 

“And sixpence I gave you.” 

“All right, and here’s your 
tanner. Now then. You owe me 
twelve and fourpence ha’penny. 
What have you got there?” 

“One pound eight and four- 
pence.” 

He blinked once or twice, and 
then nodded wisely. 

tight. Now, you owe me 
twelve and fourpence ha’penny. 
Got that? We'll forget about the 
ha’penny for the moment.” 
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“Why?” 

‘We don’t want to get confused, 
see! Now, give me that eight and 
fourpence.” 

I gave it to him dubiously. 

“Right,” he said. ‘Now 
owe me four shillings.” 

“Yes,” I said. “I know.” 

“Give me that pound. Right. 
Now you want sixteen shillings 
change.” 

“Ah, yes,” I bravely. 
“But what about that seven and 
ten?” 

What 
that?” 

“The seven and ten you gave 
me some time back.” 

Mr. Legge stared penetratingly 
for a while at an old lady who had 
sidled up beside me with a basket of 
empty lemonade bottles, and then 
he said “Ah. That seven and ten. 
Well, now, that makes you want 
eight and two in all, minus the 
ha’penny we were going to forget 
about but we might as well count it 
in now, and that makes eight and 
three ha’pence you want. How 
much have you got there!” 

“Nothing,” I said, with a trace 
of grandeur. “You might just as 
well have taken it all in the first 
place.” 

“Nothing,” said Mr. Legge, 
thoughtfully. Then he brightened 
up. ‘Right we are,” he said briskly. 
“Here's eight and fourpence. Now 
you owe me twopence ha’penny. 
Bring it in the next time you're 
passing.” 

And he crumpled up the tissue- 
paper with a satisfied gesture and 
started to fill the counter with 
lemonade bottles from the old lady’s 
basket. 

I can’t 
anywhere. 


you 


said 


seven and ten was 


find the screwdriver 


“In her letter to the organisers, 
Miss Goldsach says, ‘I have been 
swimming in the Channel all my life 
and have done a good deal of long- 
distance sea swimming. .. ..” 

“Kent Messenger” 


Come ashore for the Festival, Miss 
Goldsach. 
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They may be some time—they’re arguing whether they'll have to ask you all to stay to supper.’ 
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IN DOUBLE HARNESS 


 Sce->- Belle Lettre breaks new ground by having two 
subjects instead of the traditional one. The first is 
Praise and Blame: the second will be announced later. 
The most obvious difference between Praise and Blame 
is that Blame is child’s play compared with Praise. 
The merest dullard can pooh-pooh efficiently, while 
plaudits come haltingly even to minds like needles. 
There are few words in the English language to express 
approval, though the language is rich in sneers, abuse 
and terms of precise disparagement. Reviewers, who 
might be expected to know quite a number of words, 
find it almost impossible to state that a book is a good 
one and well worth borrowing without resort to such 
cireumlocutions as mentioning what time they went to 
bed. Give them a bad book, however, and they will 
tind it difficult to restrict their “copy” to the required 
length. This explains why any outstandingly bad book 
will be mentioned in every paper you pick up. To those 
who say vaguely that this is all due to reviewers’ being 
got at I reply sadly that the amount of such getting at 
is lamentably small. 

Blame is also more useful than Praise. Evolution 
would just have died down if, when mankind reached 
speech, it had turned into a mutual admiration society. 
Praise makes us purr and relax; Blame kicks us up and 
onward to prove the critic wrong. No nation that 
purred has ever entered the Hall of Fame. This brings 


us to the second subject of the Belle Lettre, which 
turns out to be Halls. 

The English House began as all Hall, with rushes 
on the floor, dogs gnawing bones, and minstrels. Now 
there is sometimes no Hall at all, and if there is one 
much of the space is occupied by places to put umbrellas, ‘ 
a clean breach with medieval tradition. Unless the | 
door has been carelessly answered to carols there will 
be no minstrels about, and rushes and dogs gnawing 
bones are also absent or unintended. Letters land in 
modern Halls through the door, in Baronial Halls 
through slits in the wall and attached to arrows. 
Furthermore, no Medieval Hall had to be walked 
through sideways. So much for the development of 
domestic architecture. 

A good, large Hall of the older vintage is Westminster 
Hall. Its varied attractions include the threat of death- 
watch beetles in the roof and brass plates about famous 
trials on the floor. The part in between is rather dull. 
There have been occasional gatherings here to praise 
some laudable object like the British Constitution or 
the Family of Nations; but it is “Tut-tut” rather than 
“Hear, hear” that seems to linger in the air. Some 
very eminent characters stood their trial in this Hall, 
and though Warren Hastings did get off, this need not 
reduce one’s pleasure, as it is possible to get quite a nice 
little frisson by calculating his costs. 
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To our fathers—grandfathers for some readers, 
children possibly for others—the Halls meant the Music 
Hall, in the days when there was drink going the whole 
time and you did not have to wait for the interval or 
acrobats. There was a fruity character called “The 
Chairman” who acted as a link between the performers 
and the audience, like the chorus in a Greek play. He 
also had the job of stimulating the sale of liquor. I 
cannot remember any Greek play in which the chorus 
did this, at least directly; but then I can remember 
very few Greek plays at all, and those only after they 
have passed through the hands of Dr. Gilbert Murray, 
who may possibly have given them a teetotal slant. 
The audiences at Music Halls were very uninhibited, 
greeting their favourites with cheers and most other 
turns with boos. They also banged pint pots, though 
whether there was any code of bangs to distinguish 
between Praise and Blame I do not know. In the case 
of comedians a hearty laugh counted as Praise, though 
not in the case of contraltos. 

In Halls containing Waxworks the expression of 
opinion is more difficult. There is something morbid 
about clapping a waxwork, and nobody would carry a 
pint pot just to bang it on the rail. Many visitors 
shuffle round with muttered comments, often on the 
kind of visitors whose comments are more viva voce. 
However, despite the few who throw back their heads 
and say in penetrating tones “The verisimilitude is 
indeed astounding”’ or “This wizened figure in knicker- 
bockers may be a poisoner but spine-chilling he is not,” 
the average reaction is suspended judgment. 

For the sake of completeness and for no other reason 
I will now refer to Hall and Knight’s Algebra. As, 
owing to the Laws of Economics, there are more school- 
boys than schoolmasters, the book as a whole has 
received more hate than love. To allocate this between 
the collaborators would be invidious, though naturally 
enough it is the share of Pardner Hall rather than that 
of Pardner Knight which really concerns me. Critics 
and supporters will at least agree that any reviewer who 
dealt really conscientiously with the first edition would 
have gained his couch at no early hour. 

Halls of Mirrors range in the social scale from fair- 
grounds to international conferences. Cartoonists link 
the two by setting such solemn occasions as the signing 
of peace treaties amid distorting mirrors, and readers 
who do not know by sight the foreign ministers of minor 
States at least learn what they look like when elongated. 

In conclusion let me disclaim any intention what- 
soever of referring to Halls of Judgment, where Praise 
and Blame are distributed after a metaphorical and 
confusing use of scales. That would tie my themes 
together a little too obviously, and the neat ending has, 
has it not, been rather overdone? 

R. G. G. Price 
a a 


Know Thyself 
“Through meditation, man is enabled to realize hisinner con 
sciousness and to find his Over Self, that never-changing, inner- 


mixed together with milk, sieved prunes and so on.” 
Health Journal 


BACK ROOM JOYS 
RESERVES 


{EW things afford 
More pleasure than our little hoard, 

Our little reserve—those handkerchiefs smooth in their 
box, 

Two packets of razor blades, three pairs of stockings 
or socks, 

Spare shoelaces, even; all neat, 

Unused, in their wrappings, complete 

And stored at the back of a drawer and the back of 
our mind. 

In this vale of austerity 

They give us a feeling of prosperity— 

Not everything we possess 

Is in the shop window; there's this tiny excess, 

One might call it resources, behind. 

We are not improvident, feckless, as you believe— 

We are able to withhold, to keep things up our sleeve. 

We are solid, well-found—and at very little cost. 


It is a pity, therefore, that these things, so long 
cherished, 
Occasionally get lost 
Or, more often, are found to be perished. 
Justin RICHARDSON 

















— 


“ Says a bob on the old clock, so ’ow much is it?” 
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“It’s a long way to carry anybody back.” 
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TEMPERAMENTAL JOURNEY 


HEN I have work to do on the 

train I like to catch the eight- 
nine, because of the choice of seats. 
The eight-twenty-eight has only 
about one seat empty in every other 
coach, so that if you do manage to 
bag one you may have to sit be- 
tween an old man humming “Land 
of Hope and Glory” and a bony girl 
yanking wool out of a paper bag as 
if trying to launch a kite. When I 
have work to do on the train I find 
such characters very disquieting. 

So I caught the eight-nine this 
morning, just. The last coach. This 
meant that I could lurch at leisure 
through the train, shopping for my 
seat; there would be little nooks 
for the picking until the human 
avalanche roared down upon us at 
East Croydon, and I had every 
chance of securing my especial 
favourite, a corner seat facing the 
engine in the middle of one of the 
centre-gangway coaches. I saw this 
very nook, as it happened, on my 
way through the first of these 
coaches, but before I could slip into 
it I heard a dreaded voice from the 


foursome of seats adjoining: ‘‘ But 
it stands to reason, Bert. Freddie 
had the nine, ten, jack of clubs 
okay? You and Victor had all the 
hearts except- No, no. Not 
the Grim Gamblers. Not this morn. 
ing. I would rather share a carriage 
with a pack of schoolgirls than 2 
pack of cards. I passed on. 

Oddly enough, there was a pack 
of schoolgirls in the next coach, and 
although I knew that they would all 
tumble out yelping at Three Bridges 
leaving many pleasantly sited 
vacancies, I knew, too, that my 
sensitive spirit could never settle 
activity had been. 


where such 


Wincing a little at the cries of 


“What did anybody get for ques- 
tion nine?” and “Oo, you should 
have heard Sheila in Jommertry!” 
1 blazed a trail with my brief-case 
through the thickets of long black 
stockings and gained the next 
coach. As soon as I slid back the 
door I heard the voice of Roman 
Nose. 

Reman Nose is a vivacious but 
adenoidal brunette who travels with 
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a small court of middle-aged busi- 
ness men; she has a friend called 
Norman who does not travel on our 
trains but enjoys other experiences 
which Roman Nose recounts with 
spirit. It is strange, but Roman 
Nose and her business men plainly 
seek each other’s company. They've! 
travelled together for years; if one 
of them is missing the flood of 
Normaniana is dammed for a day, 
speculations about the absentee 
engaging the company keenly for 
the whole journey. I can’t stand 
Roman Nose. Sometimes in the past, 
when she has stolen up on me from 
some other part of the train, I have 
been impelled to surrender my seat 
to one of her attendants, and go and 
stand in that bit between the car- 
riages, where the train is held 
together by a twitching black rubber 
mat. 

This morning I got past nimbly, 
suffering nothing worse than a part 
of Norman’s adventure at the fish- 
monger’s, and found myself in the 
fifth coach, with a choice of two 
highly desirable seats. But . . . next 
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to one of them sat the Man with 
the Long Head, as usual closely 
buttoned in a black oilskin, with 
gleaming goloshes neatly crossed; 
and next to the other—a groan 
sprang out of me involuntarily—the 
Big Shipping Man. 

There is, or should be, nothing 
specifically disturbing about the 
Man with the Long Head, except 
the length of his head (from stem to 
stern) and the fact of its being 
covered with thick, snow-white hair. 
Despite otherwise comprehensive 
armour against the English climate, 
he never wears a hat; that is what 
maddens me: I don’t see how he 
keeps his hair snow-white through 
all life’s fog and smoke without 
washing it every day, which seems 
to me a piece of intolerable foppish- 
ness in a man of his years. The M. 
with the L.H. has a very disquieting 
effect on .me. I would rather travel 
to London next to a man playing a 
tenor banjo. 

But the Big Shipping Man is 
more violently insufferable. He is 
absurdly big, for a start. Powerful. 
Oozing a spivvish assurance, he has 
only to catch the eye of an unwary 
fellow-passenger to dilate without 
preamble on any topic, making huge 
bear-like gestures and questing the 
air with his large nose. I have no 
idea what he does for a living. I 
only call him the Big Shipping Man 
because the first and only time he 
caugt me he discoursed on banana- 
boats—though I have heard him 
since, at as g eat a distance as pos- 
sible, on the buil ling of the Forth 
Bridge, labour costs in button manu- 
facture, plaster-mixing, gin, broad 
beans and Mirshal Tito. I can feel 
the B.S.M.’s presence on the train 
even with six coaches between us. 
If I were offered three wishes I think 
I should explode them all simul- 
taneously in a triple-strength pre- 
caution against ever being left alone 
with the B.S.M. But I do not want 
to appear unreasonable in this 
antipathy, and should perhaps in 
fairness to myself mention that he 
wears a big, brown, braided hat of a 
design not to be tolerated in any 
colour but black. 

The next coach was ruled out at 
once by the presence of the Two 
Rhythmic Coughers—the bald man 


who coughs to the metre of “ West 
Smithfield,” looking round aggres- 
sively after each performance, and 
the mild, short-sighted man in the 
pudding-bow] tweed hat who coughs 
“Huckleberry Finn.” The Chinese 
water torture has nothing on this 
pair of pests. One morning, con- 
fined willy-nilly in a non-corridor 
compartment with Huck Finn, I 
stared at him with such angry 
intensity from Merstham onwards 
that he interrupted his coughing as 
we passed through Clapham Junc- 
tion to nod nervously at me and say 
“Lovely day, isn’t it?”’ That's the 
trouble with all these people—they 
are thick-skinned, self-seeking, in- 
sensible to the feelings of others. 
But this morning, even without the 
Rhythmic Coughers, this coach 
would have been out of the question : 
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in the small twosome seat with the 
fixed table, near the far door, was 
the Man Who Laughs Her-her-her. 
He was, in fact, laughing her-her-her 
as I passed through, and my door- 
slam must have diced his laughter 
into hiccups. 

And so, at last, I came into 
coach seven, and a haven of peace. 
Not only was my favourite nook 
vacant, but the man next to it was 
of negative and demure appearance, 
and the whole of the rest of the 
carriage was fast asleep. What was 
more, the two seats opposite to mine 
were empty too. As far as East 
Croydon I should be able to lay out 
my equipment upon them, giving 
me ample space to get on with the 
repair and adjustment of my two 
alarm-clocks. 

J. B. Boornroyp 
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BUSKER 


ING through the fair with 
tucket and tambourine, 

strolling player in 

the trappings of his trade, 
reed-pipe and cymbal, 

cap of carol-clambering 
‘iaiiaelinn bells in 

paean played: 
finger nimble, 

heel and shoulder vying, 
jinglingly the rhythm rings 

with drum-thud plying. 


Minstrel-mendicant, 
hawker for Apollo, 
merchant of the muses 
footing through the fair, 
bold in buffoonery 
bidding folly follow, 
cadging coppers 
for a wind-spent ware; 
hoarse-throat huckster 
in clamorous cry, 
pedlar of penny-wonder : 
buy, come buy ! 


Lackey of Olympus 

in hard-worn heraldry, 
long in line is 

the heritage he holds: 
goat-caped rustic 

in revel-ribaldry 
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riot-loud for harvest 

and the fleece-filled folds; 
wine-rapt Bacchanalian, 
flute-sweet Dionysian 
melodist singing 

by the long Aigean sea; 
tumbler and tregetour, 
jester, jongleur, 
market-mountebank 

flouting for a fee: 
buskined antic, 

scurril, starveling, 
mercer of mysteries 

made for all men’s marvelling; 
scapegrace scholar, 

wise-wit fool, 
vagabond laureate, 

master of misrule. 


Flaunting through the fair 
walks, 
wanton, wise, 
knavish, neeromant with 
demon skill, 
the foot-free Pan 
with satyr eyes, 
masterless, masterful ; 


hear and have your fill 
of song that never man played 
before beneath the sky. 
A penny for a world of 
wonder: 
buy, come buy ! 
Atun LLEWELLYN 
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AN INDUSTRIAL JOURNEY 





THE MELODIOUS 
PLUMBER 


HAVE a little item of informa- 

tion for the prophets of doom, 
the malcontents and the “life is 
nasty, brutish and short” brigade. 
I want them to know that more 
musical instruments are now being 
made and sold than ever before 
more fiddles, flutes, bassoons, ttum- 
pets, tubas, recorders, even combs. 

There are people who contend 
that radio, cinema and television— 
particularly television—will be our 
Canned entertainment, 
they tell us, will stifle initiative, 
drive culture underground and 
reduce us all to passive, knob- 
twiddling robots. Well, perhaps 
they will change their tune when J 
tell them that at this very moment 
thousands of men are trying to play 
“[ Dreamt that I Dwe-elt in 
Ma-arble Halls” as trumpet or 
cornet solos. 

They are substantial musicians, 
these trumpeters, heavy-jowled and 
barrel-chested: they are sitting on 
rickety chairs at little tables decor- 
ated with bottled refreshments 
(trumpeting is thirsty work), and as 
they blow their necks redden, their 
cheeks swell like brandy glasses, and 
the music clipped to their instru- 
ments vibrates like the floor of a 
power house. And if this isn’t 
culture I should like to know what is. 


ruination. 
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The precise sales figures escape 
me for the moment, but I am 
assured that instrumental music 
has rocketed in pepularity since the 
war in almost every country (the 
precise sales figures for Russia are 
unobtainable), that British manu- 
facturers are now enjoying an 
economic as well as a philharmonic 
boom of exceptional bravura, and 
that for the first time in history 
British musical instruments are 
being exported in deafening quan- 
tities. There is even a flourishing 
overseas trade in saxophones, though 
it is, I regret to say, heavily 
requited. 

I had time to inspect only the 
brass section when I visited an 
old-established, rejuvenated and 
entirely noteworthy manufactory 
in Edgware the other day, but what 
I saw filled me with new hope for 
mankind.: If so many people all 
over the world are prepared to 
invest in horns and trombones and 
tubas and trumpets (yes, at the 
expense of television sets), and are 
prepared to undergo the long and 
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excruciating apprenticeship which 
all brass instruments exact from 
their prospective masters, then it 
follows, I think, that many people 
regard any further deterioration in 
international relations as improb- 
able. And if so many people believe 
they can survive this long appren- 
ticeship without ruining their wind- 
pipes, blowing themselves inside- 
out or falling foul of their neigh- 
bours, then public health and 
housing are almost certainly in much 
better shape than I had supposed. 
The reader will no doubt be able to 
draw even more optimistic infer- 
ences from all this. 

At Edgware I saw rows of 
gleaming instruments made of good 
English brass—much of it from 
Brummagem, where they know 
exactly how to mix seven of copper 
with three of zinc. I saw cold brass 
tubing, miles of it, being squeezed 
into shape and given its correct bore 
and thickness as easily as macaroni 
is extruded, always assuming of 
course that macaroni is extruded. I 
saw sheets of brass being converted 
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poco @ poco into the great bells 
of the tubas and French horns. . . 

Joe has been making the bells of 
bugles, post-horns, cavalry trumpets, 
euphoniums, tubas,  fliigelhorns, 
French horns, trombones and 
trumpets for more than thirty years. 
He is a heavy, thick-set, broad- 
shouldered man, clearly of great 
strength, just the right sort of man 
to have on your side for the horn 
trio from the scherzo of the Eroica 
or the quartet from Weber's Der 
Freischiitz. 

“Do you play much at home?” 
I asked him. 

“Nah,” he said. “Never blown 
one of them things in me life.” 

“But don’t you support the 
works’ band? I mean, surely .. .” 

“We haven’t got a works’ band 
—not to my knowledge,” he said. 

I turned to my guide for an 
explanation, but he merely shrugged 
his shoulders and left me to infer 
that the acute shortage of instru- 
ments brought about by the export 
drive made a works’ band an 
unpractical proposition. 

This was not the first time that 
I have been’ surprised on this 
industrial journey by the worker's 
nonchalant attitude to the imme- 
diate fruits of his toil. I have met 
hatters who go hatless, pipe-makers 
who do not smoke, motor mechanics 
who ride cycles, spinsters who are 
married . . . But then, I know 


a number of journalists who cannot 
face their own prose once it is in 
print, so I will not attempt any 
fancy deductions or theories. 

Joe, as I say, was making the 
bell-shaped exhaust of a tuba. First 
he cut a sheet of brass to a template 
roughly the size of a suit of armour. 
Then, using only a handful of his 
immense muscles, he wrapped the 
sheet round a sort of anvil and 
began to hammer patiently and 
rhythmically. The hammering con- 


verted the breastplate into a hollow 
cone rather like a tall Eton collar 
that has sprung free on both 
flanks from the front stud. To join 
up these recalcitrant wings Joe used 
an implement resembling a clippie’s 
ticket-punch: he “stitched” them 
together, hammered the seam into 
conformity and brazed it eon fuoco 
with a sort of flame-thrower. 

Now, if Joe can describe his 
seaming operation as ‘stitching ’’— 
which he did—I must be allowed to 
define the triangular piece of brass 
built into the mouth of the bell 
as a gusset. With this additional 
material the bell became wide 
enough to be hammered out into its 
familiar flaring contours. 

And that, children, is how the 
stork brought Tubby the tuba. 
Well, part of him. Unfortunately, 
quite a lot of indescribable plumb- 
ing lies somewhere between the bell 
and the mouthpiece of these brass 
instruments—in the case of the 
French horn no less than twelve 
feet. of it, complete with valves, 
pistons and overflow pipes. And 
somehow all these conduits and 
gears are assembled in such a way 
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that they connect up quite acour- 
ately, though naturally they are not 
always allowed to convey this fact 
to the ear. 

In Beethoven’s day, I under- 
stand, the plumbing of the brass 
section was much less complicated 
than it is to-day. The horn-player 
blew and the music went round and 
round 00-hoo-oohoo and it came out 
here. But he could blow only a few 
notes (the natural harmonic series of 
the particular tube) and his melodies 
were therefore as monotonous as 
those of the military bugler. He 
could extend his compass only by 
adding certain lengths of piping to 
his instrument, sometimes several 
lengths. And this took time, so 
much time, indeed, that composers 
were compelled to construct their 
symphonies in such a way that the 
absence of a horn-player (who had 
forgotten a length of tube, or crook) 
would pass unnoticed by the 
audience. 

Then, about a hundred years 
ago, somebody invented the valve 
system, made all the crooks fixtures 
and brought brass plumbing to a 
fine art. And symphony concerts 
suddenly became much less spec- 
tacular. 

I might add, in conelusion, that 
no instrument produced at Edgware 
is allowed to run loose until it has 
been pronounced sound in wind and 
limb by experts equipped with ultra- 
sensitive ears and an electric tuning 
device called a stroboscope. 

And now, since we have a few 
moments to spare, let's sit baek and 
listen once again to the mellifluous 
strains of ‘I Dreamt that I Dwelt 

.” played, as it should be, con 
moto and with astonishing brio. 

Bernard HoL_towoop 











: pews annual report of the Amal- 
gamated Nursery Banks (China 
Pig Section) confirms the opinion 
of many of the more experienced 
among those in the age-groups three 
to six years—that too many children 
are chasing too few pennies. 
Those of us whose wage-earning 
capacity is on the Saturday sixpence 
level will be dismayed to learn that 
the drop in the child-in-the-park’s 
savings will inevitably mean a 
tightening of the feeder strings; and 
the stern warning issued by the 
managements, i.e. parents, that 


salaries might have to be reduced, 
unless productivity (the folding of 


NURSERY SAVINGS DROP 


pyjamas, tying of shoelaces, and 
washing of one knee) is increased, 
underlines the fears of the average 
cot-holder who has to keep up 
appearances at the boating pond. 

The report has some stark 
things to say about the currency 
returns from the banks themselves. 
And taking into account the seasonal 
withdrawals—the widening of the 
sterling gap by the use of the handle 
of a teaspoon—the fact remains 
that the red pillar-box on the 
nursery mantelpiece only tinkles 
nowadays, when formerly it used to 
clank. The periodic inspection by 
qualified Nursery Bank Officials 
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(mothers/nannies when dusting) re- 
veals, too, that the ratio of silver to 
copper, high enough not so long ago, 
is steadily declining, and that unless 
strong measures are immediately 
taken, the silver might disappear 
altogether. The statement—and 
this will come as a shock to those in 
the more irresponsible age-groups— 
strongly deprecates the growing 
habit of lodging securities such as 
safety-pins, gramophone needles, 
and buttons, since when the bank is 
rattled these are apt to give an 
entirely wrong impression of the 
solvency of the depositor. But the 
report does not, however, mention 
that the managements continue to 
pursue a reckless policy of lavish 
expenditure on such non-essentials 
as Wellington boots and cod liver oil; 
while the nightmare of shopping for 
the bare necessities of life—such as 
cap-gun ammunition and even the 
cheaper comics—for those of us 
whose accounts are overdrawn is 
completely ignored. 

Officialdom comes into the open 
with the flat, almost casual, threat 
that assets may have to be frozen 
(that is, banks will probably be 
removed from mantelpieces and 
lodged on tops of wardrobes) if the 
situation continues to deteriorate. 
However, the more far-seeing among 
us feel that this step, although it 
might precipitate a crisis in nursery 
financial circles, would give point to 
a suspicion long held—that the 
managements use their privileged 
position to re-invest trust funds 
held by them for ends of their own. 

Winding up, the report coldly 
advises against appeals to the 
managements for loans against 
bills; because, it maintains, the high 
rates of interest—the “ well-stop- 
sucking-your-thumb-and-we ’ll-see”’ 

-will make it hardly worth the 
while of the average person to in- 
crease his probably heavy-enough- 
already commitments. 

The situation, the park agrees, 
is a difficult one; and the long view 
taken by most of us, whether 
tricyclers or playpenners, is that 
unless drastic action is taken quickly 
there will be widespread disturb- 
ances in the nurseries everywhere. 
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TAKE A TABLE 


SOMETIMES wonder, rather 

uneasily, about that table we had 
at Oxford. It suffered. Enthusi- 
astic sportsmen and embryo politi- 
cians thumped it. Refined young 
wsthetes and budding littérateurs 
sat elegantly on its edge. But above 
all it was avidly discussed by 
philosophers. 

“Take this table,” they always 
said. (My wife would look up 
quickly and possessively on these 
occasions.) “ What proof have we,” 
they asked, “of its existence? 
Have we any more than slender 
evidence ¢” 

Even the existentialists were 
baffled, for obscure reasons, by this. 
One would have thought it was their 
business, if anyone’s, to defend its 
existence. However, one of them 
adroitly observed that he could not 
afford to be a proper existentialist. 

“IT had thought,” he said, 
“that reading one of Sartre’s books 
would do the trick. But I found it 
was only the first step. Each sub- 
sequent step was another halt- 
guinea.” 

The table always got them. Its 
apparent qualities—dark-brownness, 
gateleggedness, layability and so 
forth—were hotly asserted and as 
hotly denied several times in an 
evening. 

“You could chop it to bits,” 
some of them said. (My wife would 
look apprehensive.) “Burn it, and 
pound the charred remains up, but 
it would stili have some shape and 
size, a8 Locke says.” 

Its presence has been denied 
(in the absence of observers) by 
followers of Berkeley. It has been 
kicked (to prove its presence) by a 
misguided realist. Several persons 
known to have scientific pretensions 
have held it to be largely empty 
space witl: small electrically charged 
particles rushing round in it. Its 
separate identity has been refuted 
twice by solipsists. It has been 
held to be in a state of permanent 
flux. 

After each of these ordeals it has 
been firmly polished by my wife (a 
confirmed realist in these matters). 
“T suppose,” she used to say, “it 
will fade away one day, like a 











“1 hope my foolish chatter doesn’t put you off, Mr. Hodson.” 


Cheshire leaving only the 
polish.” 

Through it all the table (appar- 
ently) stood tere, bland and in- 
scrutable. But it was, unfortunately, 
a furnished flat, and we couldn't 
take the table with us. 

Our evidence for its objective 
existence is more slender than ever 
now: I know what these philo- 
sophers are, and I feel somehow 


responsible. 


cat, 
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The really alarming thing is 
that the people we allowed to take 
over the flat were two Doctors of 
Philosophy who were married to 
each other. 


a a 


Social Climber 
“Young man, aged 26, at present 
working with Pigs, seeks change; live in.” 
Advt. in “Belfast Telegraph” 











PENNY for a Song gets 
off to a fairer wind than 
ever came to Napoleon, 
waiting impatiently on 
the other side of the 
Channel. The impact of its eccen- 
tric family, inhabitants of a mansion 
on the cliffs of Dorset in the year 
before Trafalgar, is immediate and 


promising. They talk well—some of 


them—with an airy inconsequence 
and a poetic undertow that make 
one begin to think of Christopher 
Fry; they are mad as hatters, but 
pleasantly so, and the yokel up a 
tree in the garden, reluctantly alert 
for Boney with a bottle and a 
telescope, whets our expectation. 
Having thus raised high hopes, 
Mr. Joun Wurrttne then loses him- 
self in a perfect maze of unrelated 
Themes, as soon as they 
show signs of developing, are 
snipped off short and left, like the 
bibulous sentinel, in the air. The 
characters turn out to have gate- 
crashed the story for their own 
private purposes, and the manner 


activ ity. 


of the play changes constantly, At 


times it is wildly farcical, at others 
delicately romantic, drily philo- 
sophical, and deadly serious. When- 
ever Mr. Wurttne (or Mr. Brook ?) 
feels that we need a special tonic he 
throws in a bit of mechanical fantasy, 
a preposterous fire-engine, a balloon 
(that rises, incidentally, 
when you the 
gas), or a bangless can- 
non, His accomplice in 
this lunatic engineering 
is EMETT—yes, our own 
Emett—and therefore 
the invention is charm- 
ing, but dramatically it 
is another of the author’s 
blind alleys. The piece 
is described as a farcical 
comedy, but it ends in 
a near-Chekhov mood 
of sad resignation, while 
Mr. Perer Brook and 
Emetr let themselves 
go on a night scene of 
considerable beauty 
in which a_ balloon 
traverses a stormy sky. 


release 


Sir Timothy Bellboys 
Beliboys—Miss Marre Lour; George Selincourt 


AT THE PLAY 


A Penny for a Song (HayMarKET)—The Duchess of Malfi (PLaynouse, Oxrorp) 


All this chopping and changing 
and intrusion of apparatus is 
puzzling. But forall its confusion the 
play has passages of great exhilara- 
tion, and its little love story is most 
delicately done. The outline is this: 
Sir Timothy Bellboys, who is played 
by Mr. Aan Wesp with the fine 
crack-pated exuberance of a char- 
acter out of Peacock, plans to outwit 
the French invaders by dressing up 
as the Emperor and bobbing out 
behind them from his secret tunnel. 
armed with a phrasebook of com- 
mand; not having been told that 
local irregulars (commanded irregu- 
larly by Mr. Bastt Raprorp) are 
maneeuvring on his land, he puts 
this device into action and suffers 
a long series of disastrous mis- 
adventures. On this farcical level 
are also his brother, a passionate 
extinguisher of fires (Mr. Denys 
BLAKELOCK), and his sister-in-law, a 
sonorous lady who finally goes off 
dressed as Britannia to join the 
women’s forces in Norfolk, and is 
delightfully taken by Miss Marre 
Lour. Out of a different drawer 
comes Mr. Ronaup Squire’s cynical 
old gentleman from London, who 
remains a detached observer of the 
unruly scene, and out of yet another 
come a blinded soldier and a little 
boy who leads him. This soldier’s 
brief love affair with Sir Timothy's 
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niece has a genuine lyric quality 
strange in such surroundings; Mr. 
Ronatp Howarp and Miss Vir- 
cinta McKenna distinguish them- 
selves. Two points, both utterly 
out of keeping with the farce, are 
raised only to be drowned by it. 
One is the soldier’s mission to stop 
the war, the other the fact that 
the boy is going by himself to 
Bethlehem, a piece of unexplained 
symbolism. 

The best moment in the play 
is when Mrs. Bellboys orders the 
garden gate to be shut, after cannon- 
balls have fallen by her picnic. 


The best perform- 
ance is that of Mr. 
BLAKELOCK, a master 
of gently irascible 
pedantry. Emert’s 
single set, simple and 


[4 Penny for a Song 


Alarms and Excursions 


Viroainia McKenna; 
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William Humpage—Mr. Georcr Kose 
Mr. Aan Wenn; Lamprett Bellboys—Mn. Denys Biaxetock; Heater 
Me. Bast Raprorp; Dorcas Bellboys 
Hallam Matthews —Mr. KonaLp Squire 


Miss 
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exciting, grows on the eye, and Mr. 
Broox’s production marshals mad- 
ness with authority. Mr. Warrme 
is lucky to have so many expert 
collaborators, but if one can judge 
from the many good and amusing 
things in this first play they may 
soon be his by right. 


The O.U.D.S. are to be warmly 
congratulated for nearly making 
sense of The Duchess of Malfi. Our 
world is not bad at crime, but the 
dark deeds recorded in the Sunday 
papers spring from recognizable 
motives; to WEBSTER evil was a 
fungus that grew unaided. Was 
Ferdinand in love with his sister, or 
did he really have her strangled, as 
is suggested by a casual line or two 
thrown in towards the end of the 
play, for her money? The expecta- 
tion of life in Webster was so brief 
that nobody stopped to ask why. 
anyone had been killed, nor did any 
of his characters ever think of 
walking out of a palace in which 
poison, stabbing and the cord 
waited behind. every arras. But 
though he was a careless playwright 
WEasTER was a poet of infinite 
murk, and the O.U.D.S. made the 
most of his poetry, his sable fancy 
and the grisly horror of his crowd 
scenes. The Jacobean sense of doom 
is the thing, and they went out for 
it boldly, produced by their Presi- 
dent, Mr. Tony Ricnarpson. The 
general level was above the average 
for undergraduates, and two per- 
formances stood out: Mr. Huex 
Diexson’s, as Ferdinand, and Miss 
Joste Ricuarp’s, as Julia. 


Recommended 

Given three evenings in London, 
the following choose themselves: 
Point of Departure (Duke of York's), 
Anouilh’s moving play; Man and 
Superman (New), with Kay Ham- 
mond and John Clements perfectly 
matched ; and Riag Round the Moon 
(Globe),- the Anouilh—Fry--Peter 
Brook charade. Eric Keown 
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Delicate Balance 
“Everyone was glad to know that 
the Institute is financially solvent, but 
only just, largely owing to Mrs. —-—-’s 
tine treasurership.”—Hertfordshire paper 


LULLABY OF AN INFANT CHIEF 


HUSH thee, my babie, thy sire was a knight, 

Thy mother a lady, both lovely and bright, 
Thy birthplace a castle, foursquare to the gust, 
That now has been sold to the National Trust. 


O hush thee, my babie, nor wail in thy pram, 
Thy sire drives a tractor, thy mother a tram, 
But thou shalt be sent to thy unele in Goole 


And dwell in a State-aided Nursery School. 


O hush thee, my babie, nor trouble thy soul; 
Thy uncle is weary with shovelling coal, 
Thy aunt’s in a factory, covered with grime, 


But thou shalt be tended when someone has time. 


O hush thee, my babie, nor suck at thy thumb, 
For thou shalt be wakened by trumpet and drum; 
Thy sire shall come riding by bus and by train 


To put on his helmet and gas-mask again. 


Thy life shall be spent among gaskets and grease, 
With sirens in war-time and sirens in peace. 
Then hush thee, my darling, take rest while you will, 
For strife comes with manhood, or earlier still. 

R. P. Lister 


“That completes lesson two, and we would remind 
you that another instalment is now due for payment.” 
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Monday, March 5th 

A large and delightedly squawk- 
ing hen romped home to roost in the 
House of Com- 
mons this after- 
noon. To the 
obvious puzzlement of the public 
galleries the Opposition side fairly 
rolled in the aisles with joy, while 
the Government side, to a man (and 
woman), assumed the sadly wistful, 
scarlet-faced expression appropriate 
to a dropped catch or a lost by- 
election. 

But let us pick up the story so 
far (as the serial stories say). Last 
week, when Mr. CHURCHILL and 
others were pressing the Prime 
Minister on the propriety of the 
appointment of a United ‘States 
Admiral as Supreme Commander in 
the Atlantic, Mr. Witt GLENviL 
Haut, Chairman of the Parliamen- 
tary Labour Party and Member for 
Colne Valley, rose and announced 
that he intended to raise the issue 
on the adjournment. This auto- 
matically put an end to questions, 
under the custom of the House. 

Old Parliamentary hands saw in 
this simple little device something of 
an atom-bomb hen equipped with 
boomerang steering. And they were 
... but to return to to-day’s events. 

Mr. Peter THORNEYCROFT got 
up and asked a question about 
transport in Colne Valley. He 
received a reply from the Minister of 
Transport. Then, since it was a 
“local” of his, Mr. Guenvit Haut 
rose toask a supplementary question. 

On the instant, Mr. THorney- 
CROFT was up, with the bland 
intimation that he proposed to raise 
the matter on the adjournment. A 
student of facial expressions could 
have had a field day all in a few 
seconds. Mr, Morrison put on the 
expression of one who had expected 
it all along. Mr. Hatt looked blank. 
Mr. THorNeEycrorFtT looked delighted. 
Even the Opposition Front Bench 
rocked with triumphant laughter. 

But the question was ended. It 
is doubtful whether will 


House of Commons: 
A Boomerang 


anyone 


IMPRESSIONS 
OF 
PARLIAMENT 


be keen on using the adjournment 
as a muzzling device in future. It 
does come back with such a thud! 

During Question -time Mr. 
Ernest Bevry, looking thin but 
obviously cheerful, walked in and 
got a round of cheers, to which Mr. 
Epen and Mr. Morrison added 
words of welcome on the return of 
the invalid. 

Mr. Epen asked what the 
Government intended to do about 
a defeat it had suffered last Friday 
(by four votes) on a Private Mem- 
ber’s motion critical of its raw- 
materials stock - piling policy. 


Impressions of Parliamentarians 


Lord Listowel 
Parliamentary Secretary, Ministry 
of Agriculture 


“Nothing,” said Mr. M., adding 
that he was surprised Mr. EpEN 
“dare” raise the matter, 
rageous was it from a Constitutional 
point of view. If the Opposition 
wanted to pass a vote of censure, he 
said, it had better “go into it in a 
respectable and proper manner.” 

Mr. Morrison added one piece 
of Constitutional doctrine which 
made his more fanatical followers 
wince a little: “The world does not 
come to an end because the advice 
of the Government is not taken.” 
One could almost feel the shudder 
produced by this heresy. 

A mixed bag of legislation pro- 
duced a minor revolt among the 
Government’s supporters. It was 
proposed that the Government 
should drop from the Z Call-up Bill 
(as most call it) a proposal that the 
Bill could be renewed for the next 
three years by Order in Council. 
Mr. Boyp-CarPENTER and others, 
including Mr. SypNey St.verman 
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on the Government side, argued 
that Parliament ought to have the 
fullest control over such matters 
and that therefore a Bill, and not 
merely an Order in Council, should 
impose the obligation to undergo 
fifteen days’ training in future 
years, 

Mr. SHINWELL was so concilia- 
tory that he made the Opposition’s 
case as effectively as any “‘honour- 
able gentleman opposite ’’—but he 
ended up by saying he could not 
accept the proposal. 

So there was a division in which 
Mr. SILVERMAN and a couple of 
other Labour Members abstained 
from voting. But Ministers, includ- 
ing Mr. ArrLeg, clearly did not 
know how the vote would go, and 
whether there would be a Govern- 
ment majority. They kept their 
eyes glued on the Clerk at the Table 
and sighed deeply with relief when 
he handed the result to the Govern- 
ment Whip, signifying that the 
Government had won 

And then the House passed on 
to ground-nuts and sorghum, and 
such like. 


Tuesday, March 6th 

Lord Manorort, himself one of 
the most elegant features of the City 
of Westminster, 
with his carna- 
tion, coloured 
waistcoat and 
general air of well-groomed smart- 
ness, complained in the House of 
Lords that the Government planned 
to impair the appearance of Nash’s 
Carlton House Terrace by convert- 
ing it into a new Foreign Office. 
He said it was “not necessary 
to praise Nash’s work extrava- 
gantly ’’—but he implied that it was 
going to be difficult to praise the new 
erection at all. It would ruin the 
essential character of Nash’s work. 

Lord AMULREE also “resented” 
the attack on “ Nash's finest work,” 
and Lord Sauispury cried that the 
“mongrel” building would spoil 
something which was part of the 
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“But I can’t get a baby sitter—they wan't come where there isn't a jester.” 


fabric of the life of London—did the 
Government realize that ! 

Lord Morrison, replying from a 
yovernment brief, held that it was 
essential to have a new Foreign 
Office, that it ought to be in Carlton 
House Terrace, and that it would 
not be so bad as people thought. 
In fact he held out little hope 
(if any at all) that the plan would 
be altered. Lord Mancrort’s 
carnation fairly bristled. 

In the Commons Mr. ArTHuR 
Henperson, Air Minister, was 
moving the adoption of the annual 
Air Estimates, totalling about 
£329,000,000—but he was careful to 
add, in Parliamentary terms, the 
equivalent of “You ain’t seen 
nuth’n yet!” The estimates would 
go up at jet-propelled speed in the 
years to come, the whole object 
being to prevent war by making it 
clear to any would-be aggressor that 
it would not pay. 

He added that the increase in 
the R.A.F.’s strength was to be in 
the teeth, not the tail, and that 


he had written “ personally” to one 
thousand four hundred headmasters 
asking them to help in providing the 
pilots and air-crews of the future. 
It was a full but concise and easily- 
followed review of the work and 
future of a great Force. 

But Mr. Even complained that 
it did not give enough information 
and that the Government was 
telling less and less about our 
armaments. Security must not, he 
urged, be made an excuse for saying 
nothing on topics about which the 
nation had a right to be informed. 

The Estimates were approved, 
and Mr. Henprerson bowed himaelf 
out. 


Wednesday, March 7th 
Their Lordships, on the initia- 
tive of Lord Hawxe,discussed meat. 
It was not a 


happy _—ipicture 
that the debate 
revealed, but 
there seemed to be a slight sus- 
picion—or seasoning, perhaps—of 
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optimism about the future. Their 
critical Lordships—including two 
former Food Ministers, Lord Woo - 
ron and Lord LLEweLii—were 
severe with the Government about 
its “mismanagement” of the meat 
situation. Even their sympathetic 
Lordships seemed to find it hard to 
base their occasional cheers on any- 
thing really substantial, so far as 
Ministerial promises were concerned. 

Ministers nodded forlornly when 
it was said that the shortage of meat 
was the biggest and most urgent 
single domestic problem facing the 
country at present. 

The Commons were discussing 
ground-nuts and sorghum again 
and, in these days of substitutes, 
they might be described as the two 
veg. to go with the meat under 
debate in Another Place. But it 
was a much, much less exciting 
discussion. 

Before the debate the Opposi- 
tion sprang a surprise division, on 
the length of the sitting. But the 
Government won by 14 votes. 
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ON ADDRESSING AUSTRALIA 


Le rarer aer is said to have said 
\” that Australia is a country with 
fewer inhabitants to the square mile 
and more speeches to the square 
meal than any other country. We 
heard this put down to His Majesty 
the King, Field-Marshal Mont- 
gomery, Mr. Noel Coward, and many 
others. Whoever said it had been 
to Australia. But this heroic 
capacity to make and suffer speeches 
should not be mocked. There is a 
nice warm reason for it, we think, 
which we tried to express in death- 
less verse: 


In the wide open spaces the strong 
men make speeches. 

We speak in the streets and we speak 
on the beaches. 


This is hardly an exaggeration. 
We had not been twenty minutes 
in a jolly gathering of dinghy-racers 
at the Sailing Club when we 
found ourselves clutching a micro- 
phone and making the seventieth 
speech of the series. At a horse-race 
meeting at famous Bendigo the 
winner of the big race was decorated 
with a garland and made to stand, 
with evident reluctance, while! two 
gentlemen made short speeches 
about a charity which was to benefit 
from the meeting. The horse hated 
speeches, he circled about and 
lashed out with his stern hoofs. We 
were all] in fear forthe second 
speaker, at whom the horse was 
aiming, but he never budged an 
inch. If the Lord Mayor does an 
Englishman the honour of “receiv- 
ing” him he is not content to say 
nice things himself. Two or three 
councillors say nice things too. 


For the hearts are so true to our 
country and King 

That they must bubble forth like a 
generous spring. 

In London you hide your shy hearts 
in your breasts : 

In Australia they get what they feel 
off their chests. 


That is roughly it, we feel. They 
are so glad to see anyone from this 
little island that they have to say so: 
and if you can say something nice 
about their big island they have no 


objection. And excellent audiences 
they are. 

And, mind you, they are no fair- 
weather listeners. This tough race 
of men and women will crowd to 
lectures and loquacious lunches 
when the thermometer says 100 deg. 
in the shade and more, when it 
is raining savagely and there is a 
tram-strike. In Adelaide it was 
a hundred and over for four days 
running: the hot wind blew from 
the north, and opening a car-window 
was like opening a furnace-door. 
Yet in those four days they suffered 
—and we suffered—six speeches 
and a broadcast. 

That brings us to fans. Everyone 
who has public-spoken knows about 
the cough, the cough that afflicts the 
healthiest men when the speaker 
does not hold them. On the other 
hand, if he grips them, every man in 
the audience may be dying of a 
record cough, but none will be heard. 
In the sweltering country towns we 
found the ladies’ fans an even better 
index of “audience reaction.” When 
you begin, all the fans are fluttering 


busily : it is like addressing a roomful 
of seagulls. Then (if you are lucky) 
you say something they like and the 
fans move more slowly. Then you 


say something that gets them 
strongly and suddenly the fans stop. 
All the seagulls are still. “This is 
wonderful,” you think, “I must stick 
to this line.” But, of course, you 
can’t. You say something they 
can’t quite hear and the little sea- 
gulls begin to stir again. You say 
something they don’t understand or 
approve and suddenly the floor is a 
mass of sea birds madly flapping 
their wings. Alarming, but useful, 
and a much quicker audience- 
reaction-index than the cough: for 
some folk will never cough however 
bored they be. 

Another hint to those about to 
address the Antipodes in summer- 
time. You will hardly ever wear the 
right clothes. The Australians, like 
others, are often torn between the 
desire to be cool and the desire 
to be correct. In the country towns 
the rig of the day, for men, is a 
white shirt with an open neck: and 
in the clubs, especially a place like 
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the wonderful Mildura Working 
Men’s Club (“largest bar in the 
world”), you feel over-dressed if 
you are wearing a coat, or even a 
tie. The electric punkahs are work- 
ing, you may be perfectly cool, but 
a coat is not the thing. Then you 
may go into your hotel bedroom 
and read a long list of injunctions 
about what you should wear. No 
sandals after such an hour, and you 
will get no food in the dining-room 
without a tie. One charming mayor 
asked us if we would mind him 
taking the chair for us with his coat 
off. “Certainly not,” we said. But 
then we learned that we were 
expected to conform, and lecture in 
shirt and braces, which we reluct- 
antly did. (It was that night, we 
think, that a gentleman said gravely 
“You see, we don’t have a lot of 
conventions like the Old Country.”’) 
At the next town we thought we 
would do the right thing, removed 
our braces and tie, and prepared 
to hold forth in a shirt. And the 
mayor, in the chair, was in smart 
evening dress. 

About noon in the lounge of an 
hotel at Canberra, the beautiful 
Federal capital, we were having a 
beer with a Federal legislator. He 
wore a coat but no tie. Presently 
a head-waiter approached and said 
politely: “‘Excuse me, sir, you are 
not permitted to drink in the lounge 
without a tie. But,” he added 
quickly, “do not disturb yourself. 
I will bring you a tie.” He fetched 
a nice tie, the legislator put it on, 
and all was well. 

But surely this charming service 
should be extended. The waiter 
should say: “M.C.C., sir? Royal 
Australian Navy? Old Etonian? or 
the Savage Club?” A. P.H. 


& & 


“esterday, a woman on account 
of the Truck line raised after removing 
the lines, kicked her fact against this 
particular lines left in bad condition 
resulting in the loss of her Thumb foot 
nail, a serious injury indeed—Cannot 
something be done to remove the rest.” 

Gambia weekly 


Well, they say desperate ills demand 
desperate remedies. 
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BOOKING OFFICE 


A Long Line of Short Stories 
AVING read seventy-two short stories during 
the last day or two I feel both the need to 
generalize and the difficulty of generalizing. 
Such a rich confusion of experience demands 
to be digested into order and at the same 
time provides so many exceptions that any 
order appears arbitrary and exclusive. 

At one time the short story was assumed to consist 
of a good plot, with characters and background 
indicated but not developed. Then it consisted of 
characters, background and atmosphere, with only 
sufficient plot to give a faint sensation of movement, 
like a gentle breeze skimming over a cornfield. Now 
we seem to be back where the ordinary reader always 
wanted to be, in the main tradition of tale-telling, 
though with rather more light and shade in description 
than before the Chekhov-Mansfield deviation. The 
curse of short stories is dullness. Once the writer feels 
that because he is dabbling in an “Art Form” he has 
claims on the reader but the reader has none on him, 
the need for arousing and maintaining interest is dis- 
regarded. Many modern short-story writers would not 
have survived a single night under the salutary system 
of King Shahryar. 

Two Centuries of French Short Stories, selected and 
translated by Mr. R. G. Goodyear and Mr. P. J. R. 


PAY HERE 





“ Two-and-three, sir.” 


Wright, is full of famous names, but on the whole its 
contents are not very entertaining, and whatever verbal 
music they may have had in the original does not 
survive in translation. There is a mild literary interest 
in observing the variation of subject and treatment in 
different periods. Perhaps the fault of the selection is 
that it tries to be representative rather than readable. 
Balzac wrote short stories, therefore Balzac must be 
included and most of de Maupassant omitted to make 
room for him. However, this is not a selection of the 
Best French Short Stories, though it does include a few 
good ones, Daudet’s “The Two Inns” and Colette's 
Malaise” for example. 

Coast to Coast: Australian Stories 1949-50 is an 
annual selection edited by Mrs. Nettie Palmer. It has 
no discoverable standard and varies bewilderingly 
between cheap magazine sentimentalism and ambitious 
attempts at “Art.” Australia comes through far more 
than France does in the French volume. It is not an 
attractive picture of the country but it is a recognizable 
one. Mr. D’Arcy Niland’s ‘Without You in Heaven.” 
much the most impressive story, brings home to the 
English reader what opening up a new country means 
in terms of human misery and endurance. Many of 
the other stories are content with a rather flat descrip- 
tion of typical settlements and crops as backgrounds 
for stories which are familiar in English settings. 
There is little that is individual apart from the land- 
scapes. 

Mr. L. P. Hartley’s The Travelling Grave reprints 
some of his uncanny stories and adds three new ones. 
They are very old-fashioned in tone. Mr. Hartley needs 
room, and he evokes terror more satisfactorily in his 
detailed studies of the recesses of human personality 
than in his attempts to beat M. R. James on his own 
ground. Everything that one of our best novelists 
writes is interesting frém a critical point of view, even, 
in its weaknesses; but as short stories this collection is 
disappointing. 

I was becoming afraid that my chill response to 
these volumes was the result of literary indigestion 
until I read Mr. Frank O’Connor’s T'raveller’s Samples 
I read it last and, instead of enjoying it least, I found 
Mr. O'Connor knows all the Irish 
tricks with an audience. He has generations of folk- 
tale-telling behind him. In his stories there 
display of virtuosity, but the craftsmanship is always 
unobtrusively perfect. He sets his sights a bit lower 
than Chekhov and a bit higher than the magazine mass- 
producers, and always scores. The wonderful comedies 
of Irish life at: home and abroad have the fertility and 
finish of W. W. Jacobs, with a far greater range of 
sensibility. The serious tales never arouse horror 
without pity. There are story-tellers who write more 
bejewelled prose, strike deeper, have more tragic power 
reveal newer worlds; but there are few of them. Only 
a very superior person or a besotted lowbrow would not 
enjoy Mr. O’Connor. 


I enjoved it most. 


is no 


R. G. G. Price 
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Peter Plymley 

Sydney Smith is best remembered for a wit which, 
more successfully than most, has survived its immediate 
oceasion. His genius for pure nonsense, less casually 
squandered, might have given us another Lear or 
Carroll. But the amalgam of humanity and common- 
sense which made him the friend of every reasonable 
reform was also a sort of genius; and he had the rare 
faculty of advocacy without tediousness, The “ Letters 
of Peter Plymley” make better reading, probably, than 
any serialized political satire between “The Drapier’s 
Letters” and ‘Friendship’s Garland.” A new and 
attractive printing of them, with a selection of their 
author’s other writings, is therefore welcome; par- 
ticularly as prefaced by Mr. Gerald Bullett, whose 
eighty-page biography is a nice blend of fact and 
appreciation. Less concerned with the Edinburgh 
Reviewer or the star of Holland House than with the 
man of private affections and family cares, Mr. Bullett 
has delineated with enthusiasm, but with no suppression 
of foibles, a singularly amiable personality. F. B. 


Sailormen 

Many lovers of the old sea ways hoped, even when 
the last sailing deepwatermen were passing from the 
seas, that the coasting vessels which had played so long 
and useful a part in the life of our harbours might still 
have a place in the new order of things. It was not 
to be. Mr. Hervey Benham, in a note to his book on 
the East Coast sailing barges, Down Tops’l, remarks 
that even while the book was in the press “the sailing 
barges have passed farther and farther into oblivion.” 
From actual oblivion, at least, he has done something 
to preserve them. His book provides a very full 
account of these sturdy craft and of the equally sturdy 
and strongly individual types who owned and sailed 
them, as well as of the annual races which before the 
war demonstrated so effectively the quality of both 
ships and men. Unhappily, there has been no barge 
race on London River since the war; but it may at 
least. be hoped that Thames may follow the example 
of Medway in reviving so genuine and heart-stirring 
an event in the river’s calendar. Cc. F. 8. 


Here Be Beer 


We inherited signboards from the Romans. Before 
the public could read they provided a convenient 
method for advertising shopkeepers’ wares; they have 
been confined to inns only since the end of the 
eighteenth century. In the titles of inns animals lead, 
whether for their own sake or for reasons of heraldry, 
but the commonest sign of all is “The Crown,” of which 
there are over a thousand in England. Everything the 
most curious could possibly wish to know about the 
subject is to be found in English Inn Signs, an up-to- 
date version of “History of Signboards,” by Jacob 
Larwood and John Camden Hotten, published in 1866. 


Did you know that “The Andrew Mac” is really “The 
Andromache,” and that there is a “Dumb Flea,” a 
“Water Works,” and a “G.I.”? To this scholarly and 
beautifully illustrated book, which ransacks the 
byways of literature, Mr. Gerald Millar adds an 
informative essay on modern signs. One misses, 
however, the name of the reviser. BE. 0. D. K. 


A Provencal Romance 

Mr. Hamilton Basso’s portrait of an ageing and 
egocentric lioness of literature is remarkably effective. 
If Mrs. Leslie Porter, tyrant, sadist, snob and suecessful 
author, emerges from 7'he Greenroom somewhat larger 
than life it is because she is examined throughout under 
a polished and high-powered magnifying glass, and not 
because she is in any way a caricature. This devastat- 
ing woman steals the book, as it were, from under the 
noses of the hero, an editorial representative of an 
American publishing business, and the beautiful and 
stricken heroine, and in spite of the antics of colourful 
bit-players—a team that includes a gambling princess, 
a dipsomaniac, a vagabond journalist, a numismatist 
and a six-day cyclist. This is by no means a great 
novel, but it is very readable and lively. Excellent 
holiday reading, in fact, especially for those longing for 
the south of France and a touch of glamour. 

A. BL 
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Under the Peepul Tree 


The tides of progress, inthe shape of radio weather 
reports, university examinations and Communist pro- 
paganda, have already moved against the dreamy little 
villages of upper Bengal, Mr. Sudhin N. Ghose declares 
in Cradle of the Clouds, but just below the surface the 
old ways are all unchanged. In a book that is his 
second unveiling of an esoteric India rich with musical 
names, wandering cloud pictures, the sudden lift of 
soaring mountains and quick gusts of violent emotion 
the narrator’s monologue is as deliberately discursive, 
as unendingly unfinished as the voices of the immemorial 
village council. There is a moment of fierce climax 
when as a young boy, tricked out and worshipped for 
the god Balaram whose birthday he shares, he is forced 
to take part in a desperate sacrificial attempt to bring 
rain to a drought-stricken valley, but generally he is 
content to go softly along with the potter, the watchman, 
his kind aunt Mashi-ma.and the wise old Punditji. 

©. C. P. 


The Dark Months Lightened 

If Mr. Ivor Brown’s Winter in London had appeared 
at the end of October the London reader might have 
felt he had more time in which to try the tempting 
experiments in exploration that nearly every page of 
it will put into his head. However, the book’s “ After- 
word,” setting out to fix the point at which London's 
winter ends, reaches the conclusion (in the first para- 
graph) that it “ends by accident and at almost any 
time between the middle of March and the end of May,” 
and thereafter proceeds to expatiate on zoos and fairs 


Make some excuse— 


“We can't go. 
tell them you've got a cold.” 
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and television and one thing and another. This is 
typical of the whole book, which is a miscellany on a 
narrative framework, written last winter, beginning with 
a challenge to Hood about November and winding up at 
Kew on “a windy day of dying March.” Topographical, 
historical and literary information that might be 
mentioned in an orthodox guide-book flows merged 
with paragraphs and pages of amusing reminiscence 
stimulating opinion and evocative pictorial description 
endlessly freshened by the beguiling sparkle of the style 
R. M. 


Here’s Riches! 

Envy being the most fashionable of vices, the last 
function of the remaining wealthy is to give the not- 
so-wealthy scope for covetousness. One does not see 
them exactly coveting Mrs. Ethelind Fearon’s share of 
work; for her range of duties, whole-heartedly wel 
comed as opportunities, is, even for an Essex farmer's 
wife, outstanding. It is the pleasures that will appeal ; 
and there is hardly a page of Me and Mr. Mountjoy 
without them. The exceptional pathos of the last 


chapter brings cruelly to an end the unique relationship 
that exists between the author and the book’s “hero” 
—actually a pedigree sow, and a particularly handsome 


and clever one. ‘Mr. Mountjoy” and several other 
exhibits died in an over-heated tent at a county show. 
It was not, apparently, etiquette to remove them. For 
the rest, here is life as it might be lived, were more of 
us able to distinguish between real wealth and its 
increasingly fallacious symbols. H.P. E 


Books Reviewed Above 


Two Centuries of French Short Stories. Selected and trans 
lated by R. G. Goodyear and P. J. R. Wright. (Paul Elek, 12/6) 

Coast to Coast: Australian Stories 1949-50. Selected by 
Nettie Palmer. (Angus and Robertson, 10/6) 

The Travelling Grave and Other Stories. L. VP. 
(James Barrie, 9/6) 

Traveller's Samples. Yrank O'Connor. (Macmillan, 8/6) 

Sydney Smith : a Biography and a Selection. Gerald Bullett 
(Michael Joseph, 15/-) 

Down Tops'l: The Story of the East Coast Sailing Barges 
Hervey Benham. (Harrap, 12/6) 

English Inn Signs. Jacob Larwood and 
Hotten. (Chatto and Windus, 42/-) 

The Greenroom. Hamilton Basso. 

Cradle of the Clouds. Sudhin N. Ghose. 
15/-) 

Winter in London. 
Lamb. (Collins, 12/6) 

Me and Mr. Mountjoy. Ethelind Fearon 
Bernard Reynolds. (Macdonald, 12'6) 


Hartley 


John Camden 


(Museum Press, 9,6) 
(Michael Joseph, 
Drawings by Lynton 


Ivor Brown. 


Decorated hy 


Other Recommended Books 

A Grove of Fever Trees. Daphne Rooke. (Cape, 10/6) 
Strongly individual family novel set in Zululand; odd flavour 
given by first-person narrative of half-mad character who 
describes his own behaviour as lucidly as everyone else's. 
Episodes farcical aud horrifying, strained melodramatic 
dénouement, general effect memorable. 

I Knew Sarah Bernhardt. Suze Rueff. (Muller, 18/-) 
The authoress was a close friend, even joining the family circle 
at Belle-Isle, where Bernhardt shot at porpoises with a revolver. 
An affectionate but honest portrait of a rare woman. 

They Came to Baghdad. Agatha Christie. (Collins, 8/6) 
Light-hearted secret service thriller in the Oppenheim con- 
vention, misleadingly plotted in the Christie way. Nonsense, 
but highly readable. 
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“It’s always been a fishing colony, with perhaps just a sprinkling of retired yachtsmen.” 


FANCY’S CHILD 


Z HEAR you've left Bunting’s?” 
“Oh, yes, some months ago,” 
I said. 
“And what are you doing now ?” 
Why I didn’t simply tell him the 
story in a straightforward way | 


don’t know. I wish to goodness I 
had. It was a particularly fine day 
of course and I was wearing a new 
hat. I found myself flicking a speck 
of dust from my sleeve, a feat I 
rarely attempt. 

“T’ve gone back to my old love,” 
I said. 

“And that is——?” 

His red, cheery face was alight 


with kindly interest in me and my 
affairs. It was not yet too late. 

“Deep-sea diving,” I said. 

Even now the position was not 
hopeless, and I waited anxiously for 
him to poke me in the ribs and roar 
“Get away with you!” or some- 
thing of the kind. Instead, he 
pursed his lips and nodded shrewdly. 

“Very interesting,” he 
“You operate locally?” 

“From the end of the pier,” | 
replied recklessly. 

“You'll be removing some kind 
of obstruetion, no doubt ?” 

“Not exactly,” I said. I moved 
a step nearer and lowered my voice. 
“You know, of course, that the 
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said. 


international situation is pretty 
tense?” 

“Yes, yes!” he ejaculated 

“You know that the Admiralty 
is watching the coast?” 

“Well, actually- 

“You may have seen a man 
with a yachting cap on the pier, 
near the machine that shows the 
execution ¢” 

“T think I have. 
terrier?” 

“The First Sea Lord.” 
quick glance around and raised a 
finger to my lips. “Wait till these 
people get past. What a magni- 
ficent day!” 

“Splendid, 


With a bull 


I cast a 


splendid!” he 











“Just the thing 


> 


quavered gallantly. 
for pottering in the garden! 

“Now,” I said. “You realize 
that I operate alone?” 

“Well, as a matter of fact, I 
hadn’t——” 

“Quite alone. It’s a bit eerie 
down there, I can tell you. And the 
horrible scrunch when you put your 
foot on a crab! Sickening! I keep 
on, though. From the Prime Min- 
ister down we all have our posts of 
duty, and mine’s under the pier. 
But, believe me, it’s no place for a 
fanciful man. ‘And fearful such 
sights to the diver must be, Walk- 
ing alone——’” 

He took off his hat and mopped 
his forehead. ‘‘ But you'll carry on,” 
he said huskily. ‘Good lad, good 
lad!” 

“T’ll carry on all right,” I said 
grimly, “for the sake of the 
Admiralty. They know and I know 
that things are coming to a head. I 
told you that I operate alone. Well, 
the other day, as I was on my beat 
down there, I saw another diver!” 

“Another diver!” 

“He came right up to me and I 
was able to get a good look at him. 
As a matter of fact I stared right in 


through his window. You don’t 
stand on ceremony down there. 
Now keep this to yourself. He had a 
thick, dark moustache. I had my 
light and I could see every hair. 
There were crumbs on it. Do you 
know what those crumbs were?” 

He stared at me wildly. 

“They were caviar. Look out, 
someone’s coming! What weather! 
Spring at last!” 

“Yes, yes! Very! 
he cried incoherently. 

“So all is perhaps not quite for 
the best in the best of all possible 
worlds,” I ended bitterly. (The 
thing had got a grip of me by this 
time.) “‘Some kind of joke,’ the 
Admiralty say. ‘Different sense of 
humour from ours’! They’re not 
down there under the pier! Still, one 
keeps on. It’s not a spectacular 
job, perhaps——” 

“My boy——” he began, and 
stopped abruptly. He pulled out his 
handkerchief and blew his nose 
violently, his face working. ‘Good 


Quite, quite!” 


luck!” he said thickly, and walked 
rapidly away. 

I’ve avoided him ever since. It 
seems the only thing to do. 


T. S. Warr 


POWER CUT 
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SHUTTLECOCK 


READ a letter in The 

Most learned, cogent 
urbane, 

“That question's settled,” 
remarked ; 

“T need not ponder it again.” 


Times 
and 


A second letter in The Times, 
More learned still, then pounced 
upon 
And in the most convincing style 


Annihilated Number One. 


The question next was lifted high 
Above the range of feeble doubt 
By Correspondent Number Three 
How simple, when one thought it 
out! 


Then swept me helpless back and 
forth 
Alternate tides of pro and con: 
“Oh, give me back foothold 
firm,” 
I cried —*‘ one leg to stand upon.” 


Let others praise the open mind 
And range the philosophic field 

Give me, for comfort unalloyed 
A mind hermetically sealed! 
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The Perfect Gift 
easeapers we 


Shockproof 
Waterproof 


A MAGNIFICENT SOLID GOLD WATCH 


Heavy gold waterproof case. 

Protection against water, dust and humidity. 
17 jewel lever movement. 

Patent shock absorber. 

Red sweep second hand. 

Price in gold, with gold buckle £34.0s.0d. 


QOlAr r 


WATCHES 


Accuracy and distinction at a reasonable price 


Ask your jeweller for ROTARY = by name 














with a material 
advantage — 
luxurious in 
texture .. rich 
in variety . . 
economical 


a 














For men 
on their feet... 


Plenty of men have 
been saying it’s high 
time something was 
done for masculine 
foot comfort. Well, 
gentlemen, here is the answer — Wm. Joyces. 
Try on a pair in your shoe-shop 
and ask yourself if your feet have 
ever been as comfortable in 


7 af! 
shoes before. 


MAIN EVENT 
Price 67/6 


A real comfort shoe by 


u/= ce: 


Made on a new type last in multiple fit- 
tings. Wm. Joyce signature in every pair. 


Send for details of neorest stockist to Dept. W?.3 
JOYCE (CALIFORNIA) LTD. 37-38 OLD BOND STREET, W.i (Wholesale only) 




















“WE'LL GET OFF 
AT THE FOURTH 
FLOOR AND SEE 
OUR NEW 
ACCOUNTS DEPT 
ALL THE 
PARTITIONS 

& FURNITURE 
ARE STEEL By 


Sankey-Sheldon 


OF COURSE 


HEAD OFFICE 
SANKEY-SHELDON, LTD., 44, CANNON STREET 
LONDON, E.C.4 
/.: CITy 4477 (ten lines) 





SUNBEAM “Wayfarer” 
Model 8.W.3 
£20.13.2 3x 


\ \\ W 


\ A 


\ 


\\\ 


t's so much easier cycling on a Sunbeam. You skim along 
smoothly, silently, almost effortlessly. The exclusive 
** Little Oilbath”’, which permanently encloses the chain in a 
dirt-proof bath of oil, is just one of the special Sunbeam features 
that combine to give you a lifetime of enjoyable, luxury cycling 
 iealgatestealentelentetestenentenentetetedtdets | 
1 SUNBEAM CYCLES LTp.,; Get yourself a 
i 10 Armoury Road, Birmingham. 
Send Sunbeam Cycle Catalogue 


NAME 


--. and you'll get 
a friend for life. 


eee 
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- Me 


NO FUEL. 
CRISIS 
IN THIS 

_ FACTORY 


And why . their remedy is Heywood's system of 
Thermal insulation which is already saving thousands of 
tons of coal and thousands of pounds sterling every year 
for enlightened manufacturers throughout this country 
How much money could YOU save—and what is more 
important, how much COAL? Send now for detailed 
imformation and examples which will show what your saving 
could be 


He > PATENT SYSTEM OF 


THERMAL INSULATION i 


w. H. 
Bayhall Werks. Huddersfield, Yorks 


EYWOOD & CO. LTD., () 
Telephone: 6594 (4 lines) 











Every day you can hear the fire engine bell. Often 
it means a fire in someone’s home. Someday it may 
be your home at which the engine will stop. However 
localised the outbreak, damage is caused and some- 
thing in the home will have to be replaced. 

Remember—1 3,000 Prudential Agents are constantly 
at your service to provide you with insurance against 
fire, to advise you how to insure against the many 
perils that can assail your home. 


For sound advice on home protection 


Ae We man foo the PRUDENTIAL 
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TIME IS THE ART OF THE SWISS 
a SS GY ~~ > « - 





In Switzerland there are far fewer people than there are in London ; 
yet 50,000 Swiss—one in every hundred—are watch and clock craftsmen. 
Most of them are sons of sons of watchmakers. Whole families are steeped 
in the tradition of Swiss watchmaking. “The Swiss have a watch in 
their heads.” 

So no wonder the fine Swiss jewelled-lever watch is famous from China 
to Peru. It is the result of 2,400 distinct operations. Every tinier-than-a- 
pinpoint screw is tested, re-tested. Every part is measured to a minute 
fraction of a millimetre. That’s why it’s a more accurate watch—a 
longer-lasting watch—a watch you can rely on. 

But only an expert can advise on such expert workmanship: So go to 
an experienced jeweller. Let him show you his vast range of up-to-the- 
minute styles. Let him help you to choose. He has a lifetime interest 
in keeping you satisfied. 


Fine Swiss watches can be bought from all good jewellers. No shop 
has exclusive rights. To keep your watch always at top-level perfor- 
mance, consult the repair expert at your jeweller’s. No one else is so 
competent to give your watch the professional care it deserves. 


rm OR 


The WATCHMAKERS OF SWITZERLAND 


+ ‘< 
Fane 
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SPANISH 
TABLE WINES | 
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BOTTLES OR MORE 
CARRIAGE PAID. 
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| EASTER 
GREETINGS. . 


|| Send a CARD this yes 


EASTERTIDE—the symbol of inward Peace .. . o } 
Hope and Life renewed ...of Spring and Sun- 
shine. An Easter Card will convey—so simply ||| ‘Pain and the 


—your expression of Joy and Happiness to . 
relatives and friends wherever they may be. Highly-strung 


SENSITIVE people have a greater 
susceptibility to pain. Comparatively 
mild ailments such as colds and 
headaches leave them depressed, irri- 
table and unable to carry out normal 
work. Such highly-strung women are 











Direct to you fro 
Helford River. Send 
13/- for 25 medium 
sized Helford Oysters 
The Duchy of Cornwal! 

Oyster Farm 
PORT NAVAS, NR. FALMOUTD 

CORNWALL 





























The Medicated Postilles 
ron VOICE, THROAT & CHEST 





TEASDALE 6 CO. LTS. CARLISLE 





Ltd 


at 
P AUCTIONEE 
exdliantia oo WEEKLY ae 
6G” EACH, POST FREE 


39-42 NEW BOND ST LONDON, WI 
awo ar NEW YORK #& eur MAYFAIR O218 


SPILLERS 


SHAPES 


AND PREFER THEM 


abnormally affected by crude palliatives 
which others can consume with im- 
punity. It is for this sensitive group 
that Cogene has been evolved. Cogene 
contains Codeine, the powerful instan- 
taneous pain-reliever, antipyretic 
Phenacetin to bring temperature down 
to normal, Acetylsalicylic Acid to 
soothe the nerves and Caffeine to 
offset by mild stimulation any reaction 
towards depression. 


SUPPLIEDONLY BY CHEMISTS 
Price 1]3d. and 2]2d. 


4 > 
Cogene TABLETS 
Rg 


FOR THE SPECIAL RELIEF OF PAIN 


A Genatosan Product 











Imparts its own refreshing 
- de fragrance to the sick-room. 
. 5 ; . Cail my be used freely about 
In that leisurely age which considered ballooning a misent A eccling septs 
; : : head 
hectic excitement, there was a genuine respect for sae 
quality. The Edwardians could certainly distinguish the INVALIO 
. . oF 
excellent trom the merely good—and numbered Straight CHemists 
Cut cigarettes amongst the former. Today, these fine 


cigarettes offer you the same full measure of enjoyment. With New Bris: 
LAMBERT & BUTLER we Nory or Ebooy BRUSHES. 


’ Send them to:— 
STRAIGHT CUT 1, rb Sirah 
Toilet Brush & Mirror Manufacturer 
Cigarettes 20 for 3/10 29 Bt. John’s 8q..Clerkenwell, London, E.C.1 
; Quotations by return 
MADE BY LAMBERT & BUTLER OF DRURY LANE 
Branch of The Imperial Tobaceo Company (of Great Britain and Ireland), Lid. 


$.C.1¢ 


Nissi CONNOWIENW — 
lure io Interesting news-- 


Lovers of truly beautiful sherry will be glad to know that two 
bottles of “ Pintail"’ may be acquired for trial by the simple ” when dressed to 
expedient of sending a cheque for 41/10 to Matthew Gloag & Son perfect ionwith 
Ltd., of Perth, Scotland, who have been importing fine sherry 


since 1800. “ Pintail” is a quite exceptional pale dry sherry. om | / The good tempered 





Price of 1 doz. Bottles carriage paid £12 & | | : I I om 


Fintails fo) pn pee 


Made in England by Kirt; Beard & Ca. 
Ltd. B’ham, London, Redditch & Paris 


MATTHEW GLOAG a SON LTD., Perth, Scotland. 
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Bulmers 
for cider 
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EOKOKEES 


Bulmer’s is the 
popular family drink 
and excellent value 


CERES 
CLEC 


it not only tastes good 
but it keeps well. 
Always refreshing, 
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clear and sparkling. 
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2: tbs. of apples 


to every flagon 
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HH. P. BULMER & CO. LTD., HEREFORD 
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Higher Rate of Interest 


cg 


steel for durability | ..« plus | 
CONSTRUCTORS 
Oraflimanshife | 


j 
; 


Interest increased from 24°, to 3° 


ae 
< o¢ 0— 


<o<—0e 
“ SO 


Interest paid to you half-yearly — Income 
Tax is not deducted at source. 


CRORE EOC 


3 


for efficiency Repayable at par on the interest date 


=< 


next following ten years after purchase or 
at 6 months’ notice. 


A 


—ROKOKO 


— 


Maximum amount which can be invested 


balance 
© and / 
/ £2,500 including previous issues. 
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CnCne OK 
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Buy them through Bankers, most Post 
Offices or through your Stockbrokers. 
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The drawers of this cabinet 

glide quietly and do not re- 
, bound, It is part of asuite— 
* distinguished for its pleasing 

symmetry, and designed for 

those who look for ‘character’ 

in their equipment. 

Please write for Catalogue P7460 


CONST RUCTORS 


STEEL EQUIPMENT FOR OFFICE AND FACTORY 
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MORE GOOD NEWS! 


YOU CAN ALSO HOLD 500 OF THE 
NEW 15’- 
SAVINGS CERTIFICATES 


over and above permitted holdings of all previous issues. 


OD? 
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— 


iene aM. Vo sO ce Raph emcee Ore | 
2 Bary New Ron, Tal rovehicn 70," OMe: 1 Upper Mi i er Lae DRRER KE ERK KEKE KEKE 


Tel: Leeds 48221. sewed by the National Savings Commuttee 
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Assy a favourite in American homes, the ASTRAL 
REFRIGERATOR is British-made and in a class by 
itself — sensible size and low cost make asTRAL the 
ideal refrigerator for the average family. 


fistual 


THE BABY REFRIGERATOR 
Price $39 219.6 mel. P. Tax 


ASTRAL EQUIPMENT LTD., 150 HOPE STREET, GLASGOW, C.2 


IN THE MAIN, 
GAS COOKING HAS SOLVED 
THE BUSY WOMAN'S 
PROBLEM + ey | 


"ks } 
Ss i 


| 


The time, labour and thought 








you save with a Main more 
than enable you to devote extra 
moments to the little touches 
that mean so much in cooking. 
For Main cookers incorporate 
every efficient new device to 
simplify your task. See the 
latest models at your 

gas showrooms. 


Seem OS 
BRITS 
GOOD HOUSEKEEPING 
INSTITUTE 
by Coed Me wetere -g 
GUARANTEE 


gas cookers 
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% NO WATCHING 
* NO WAITING 
* NO SUPERVISION 


FALKS 


Robot Toaster 


AUTOMATICALLY YOURS 


AUTOMATICALLY 
. - PERFECT 
In goes the bread—out pops 
the toast, crisp, evenly coloured, 
served automatically ot your table 
The exclusive clock movement of 
this very special electric toaster 
ensures perfect toast . . light, 
medium or dark whichever your 
choice . . from first slice to last 
slice. No burnt toast, no frayed 
tempers but years of faithful 


service—reliable as a clock. 
Price 46.6.0 


Ask for a demonstration. 


Obtainable from usua! electrical suppliers. 
Write for name of nearest retailer to the makers. 


FALKS, U DEPT., 91 FARRINGDON ROAD, LONDON, E.C.! 


S 
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Specially painted for HORLICKS by A. R. Themson, R.A. 


The General Practitioner 


THE GENERAL PRACTITIONER is one of 
the men on whom the structure of our 
society rests. The people he serves come 
to know and trust him; not for him a 
five-day week, or an eight-hour 
day. In all weathers, at all hours, 
the sick and injured know that 
“the doctor” will be on hand. 
We at Horlicks are proud to 
think that our product has been 
known and found trustworthy by 
such men for over 65 years. As a 
food-drink for child sate 


those who are highly-strung, 





Horlicks has always been a tried and 

trusted friend. In the dietetic treatment 

of peptic ulcers, hyperacidity, and other 

digestive disorders, Horlicks plays a 
valuable part. 

And even better known, not 

only to the doctor, but to the 

general public as well, is the value 


BY APPOLNTWENT 
Purveyors of 
Malied Milk 

TO 4.a THE Cio 





| 


amghts! 
DME! 


you 
rt— 


... endlessly stealing your fuel, robbi 
and your family of warmth and 


| what a triumph for General Winter ! 


| HERMESEAL can permanently solve all your draughts 
| problems ? 


| 


} 
} 


5 « 
Why put up with such waste and inconvenience, when \* 
Vw 


Here are some facts you should know:— 

DRAUGHT EXCLUSION BY HERMESEAL CAN PREVENT UP TO 95°, OF THE 
COLD AIR LEAKAGE THROUGH ILL FITTING DOORS AND WINDOWS. This means 
x Reduction in heat losses % Higher room temperatures 
+ Lower fuel consumption Healthier living conditions 
%& The marked increase in winter living comfort which only a 

draughtless home can give. 

We are at your service. May we send you full details ? 
HERMESEAL consists of a specially designed 
strip of phosphor bronze alloy which is fitted by 
our own technicians into any type of door or 
window. It is permanent and carries a ten year 
guarantee, and will more than repay its cost in a 
few winter seasons. 


Our local representative will be pleased to call. § 


HERMESEAL | 


means warmer homes 


BRITISH HERMESEAL LTD. 


Head Office: 4, PARK LANE, LONDON, W.1. Telephone : GROsvenor 4324 (3 lines 





Every meal 


On the strength 
of the extra food 
values that go into 

Hovis, you CAN 

make every meal 

a square meal—not 

only satisfying but one- 

and-a-half times more nourishing . . . 


and thank Hovis 
for that 
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| makes the 
perfect silhouette 


> —\ 
For those very special occasions | 
... I’m a qualified hairdresser. Yen A: Oe: ee ane 
glamorous lace-trimmed slip made ) 
\) 
€ 


| 


| 


| it’s professional and it lasts, 





Have a Jamal Wave—for your hair’s in seven fitting sizes, 32° to 44°. 


But if you would rather wear a 
plain, classically tailored slip, there 
is a streamlined style in two lengths | 


sake. It’s smart... 


to a size with a zip-fastening side 


placket. Both at 29/11. 


naturally.” i To wear under your tailored 
skirts there is a hip slip 21/-, 


\\ | designed to give the new pencil- 
slim line. It is beautifully finished 
Aw \ | with a zip-fastening side placket. 

In five waist sizes, 25” to 29”. 


“J 


\ 
A 
In crepe, satin or taffeta according to style 
LUXURIOUS PERMANENT WAVING 
“re KAYSER BONDOR 


... KINDEST TO YOUR HAIR 
TAILORED WITH YOU IN MIND 


* Ask to see the new Kayser Bondor Cup Fitting Brassieres. 
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( EXQUISITE | 
This beautiful butterfly (Papilio 


memnon) from Assam is a member 
| of the large swallow-tail group. It 
i 
| is shown here on the blossom of | 


| Rhododendron sino-grande. } 


IMPERIAL 603 LEATHER 
dxguisile Character 


Announcement of CUSSONS SONS & CO. LTD., 8 BROOK STREET, GROSVENOR SQUARI LO 
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Long stones Ligld browse C7 ISSS 
a é 
THE §S E 4EROISA 


CENE F GRACE ARLING'S 


A hundred years 

vile, and his cl 

heroime Grace Da 

one ot tw ights 

about a century a1 

Csrace, a skille 

some deed compar 

at her insistence it she and the s.s 

Hawkers Rocks, a mil luring a great gale on September 7th, 18398. Tl 


the survivors and nursed them in the lighthouse until they « 


ey rescued all 
vuld ber ed to the mainland 
Grace Darling was t ty-five when she died four years later, while yet at the height 
of her immense celebrity. She had refused all offers which would take her away from her 
lighthouse, 





No. 4 * LIGHTHOUSE "’ SERIES ‘ D. & H. O. WILLS, Branch of The imperial Tobacco Company (of Greot Britain and ireland), Ltd. 
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RIDING HATS AND CAPS 


Enable you to retain your dignity and aplomb 
even after a‘purier’. Made by skilled craftsmen 
from the finest materials. As supplied to famous 


Hunts and Riding Schools. 


CHRISTYS’ HATS 


OBTAINABLE FROM 
CHRISTY & CO. LTD., 35 GRACECHURCH STREET, E.C.3 


(Entrance in Lombard Court) 


and good class men's shops everywhere 








for those who prefer this style of sleeve in a 
weather coat—Wetherdair meet the demand 


8 


ir 


pron PINT ee iw REGO w~ 
the impeccable weather coat 


WETHERDAIA LTD. BRADFORD & LONDON & N. IREL ANE 


WET WETHER WETHERDAIR 


The finest volue in Men's Socks 


There's nothing to equal 


Dayella 


IF IT SHRINK. S WE REPLACE 





MADE BY THE MAKERS OF “VITELLA 45D CLYDELLA’ 





SULIAM HOLLINS & COMPANY LIMITED SOTTINGHAN 
i) 
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ILL 
HEALTH 


is no joke! 


|| QURQQ 





The contro! of Constipation « 
of vital importance in the main- 
tenance of good health and 
consequent enjoyment of mental 
and physical agility. TORBET 
Lactic Oats and Calsalecces taken 
along with normal diet prevent 
Constipation and relative dis- 
orders. They also have a most 
beneficial effect upon the liver 
gem and kidneys. 





ro Good He 
eee 
TORBET LACTIC OAT Co. Ltd. 


24, Creat King St., EDINBURCH 
Telegrams : * TORBET ’* Edinburgh 





WORLD FAMOUS 
HEALTH RAY 


Ultra-Violet or Infra-Red 
ULTRA-VIOLET RAYS will give you a 
wonderful tan,improve your appearance, form 
vitamins in the tissues and increase your 
vigour and vitality. Strongly antiseptic, they 
destroy germs, pimples; blotchy and un- 
healthy skin yield quickly to their purifying 


ection 
INFRA-RED RAYS ki!! pain, relieve Rheu- 
matism, Sciatica, Neuritis, Fibrositis, Lum- 
bago, Influenza, Colds, etc. Made for Home 
Use. As safe and easy to use as electric light 
A.C. or D.C AD voltages 

Price Direct from the Makers 


£6 The Health Ray 


is not sold in shops 

5 years’ guarantee 
WORLD FAMOUS 650,000 SOLD IN 
THE U.S.A. AND GREAT BRITAIN 
Medical Certificate no longer required. 
TEST THE HEALTH RAY at home for 7 
days at our expense. If it does not ease your 
aches and paims or make you feel and look 
better—simply return the Health Ray to us 
and your money back in full 


DON'T WAIT! POST COUPON NOW 


Health Ray Co. Dept. 'PH107), Southampton 


Piease send detai!s of your FREE TRIAL 
OFFER of the Health Ray 


Name 


Address 
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Van Heusen 


WORLD'S BEST 


THE 


| Mpa onl Collars 





| "Tis the tobacco of tobaccos. 


Cool, even burning, and 








fragrant to the last shred. 


It brings that sense of com- 
| radeship and good fellowship 


! ° 
| that eases life’s burdens 


Chairman 
Tobacco 


4 4 In 2 oz. vacuum 
tins and 1 oz 
per oz. packets. 


Chairman, medium ; 
Recorder, full 


Three strengths 

Boardman's, mild; 

If any difficulty in obtaiming, write to 

Chairman Sales Office, 24 Holborn 
London, B.C. 


Now you can fly BEA non-stop 
from London to Milan, 
Three services weekly 

increasing to four from April gth 
Return fare £39.4.0 for a 23-day 
excursion. Book through 
principal Travel Agents, 


nN ie 
N) or at BEA, Dorland Hall, 


(|) 14/20 Regent Street, London, S.W.1 


Telephone : GERrard 9833 
SPECIAL REDUCTION FOR VISITORS TO THE MILAN FAIR 





You can fly to Milan and back for only 
£35-6.0 (nearly £4 less than the excursion 
fare) between April 5th and May 6th. 


BRITISH EUROPEAN 











ADAMS « BENSON LTD 


SERVICE 
SECOND 


’Phone West Bromwich O56! 


Despite the prevailing shortage of 


we still have thousands of tons in stock. 
So let us know your requirements, bearing 
in mind that a promise of delivery made is 
a promise kept. 


To 
NONE! 





Griple Grown Port 


is a delightful full-bodied port 
produced by the people who 


ALBION, WEST BROMWICH, STAFFS 
made port famous. 
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THE TRAVEL AND LEISURE MAGAZINE 


GO is new . . . GO is news. 


GO is the intriguing title of the brilliant 
Travel and ! eisure magazine now being 
published in association with THE 
SUNDAY TIMES. The first number 
(April-May issue) in its new dress is now 
on sale. 

GO is different . . . refreshingly different. 
It aims to span the whole range of travel 
and leisure pursuits—places and people 

fashion and beauty . « « Music, art 
and books . food and flowers . films 
and the theatre . . . all presented and 
illustrated with unrivalled lavishness. 


GO is unique in the world of travel. 
Experienced travellers all over the world 
contribute to this section, under the 
direction of Elizabeth Nicholas, travel 
editor of THE SUNDAY TIMES. 


GO—to mark this introductory issue— 
brings you with every copy a presenta- 
tion 40- -page guide to Paris and a folding 
art plate in full colour. 


GO will bring new zest to your reading. 
Its distinguished contributors include: 


literature: CYRU. CONNOLLY 
music on records: THE EARL OF HAREWOOD 
dress: ANCELE DELANCHE 
trevel: MARGHANITA LASKI 
New York letter: RUTH MCKENNEY 
art: RAYMOND MORTIMER 
films: DILYS POWELL 
drawings: RONALD SEARLE 
food and drink: ANDRE SIMON & NELL HEATON 
photog ‘aphs: DOUGLAS GLASS 


THE TRAVEL AND LEISURE MAGAZINE 
NOW ON SALE EVERYWHERE 3s. 6d. 
PUBLISHED IN ASSOCIATION WITH THE SUNDAY TIMES 


As there is already a hooy Gemmed tr CO. ase we 

advised to place a ahh order with your ! book- 

seller or newsagent. If you have any dittculty” “4 
Departme: service. 


nandietit MM. 





Subs ° 5 
ide enclosing 4/- ‘for each 
and postage) or 20/-to cover the series 
awe. 


Ensure a good education 
for your child 


The Standard “Public Schools” Policy 
effected now will secure 


£40 A SCHOOL TERM 
FOR FIVE YEARS 


from the date when your child goes to school, irrespective of what 
the future may hold for you 

The period of tive years mentioned can be extended or curtailed 
as desired 

University fees can be assured as well as those for Preparator 
and Public Schools 

Write, giving as full particulars as possible of jucation 
envisaged, with dates of birth of parent and child, to 


The 


STANDARD LIFE 


ASSURANCE COMPANY 
Head Office: 3 George Street * Edinburgh 


and Branches throughout the United Kingdom 








Drambuie brings the richness of the 
past to the appreciative palate. Since 
the days of Prince Charles Edward 
Stewart, when the secret of this exquisite 
Svseur wae Gast hocaghs to Seetinnd, i 

has become a favourite throughout the world 
with persons of discrimination. 


Drambuie 


The Drambuie Liqueur Co, Lid, 12 York Place, Edinburgh 
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seen any 


leopards lately? 


It doesn’t matter ...Ijust asked... You see 

I’m wearing my special leopard-hunting san- 

dals .. . Fitted-for-length-and-breadth-and- 

girth ... Know why they’ve got that sort of 

rubbery soles? ... so you can sneak up 

behind a leopard without him hearing. Know 

what they’re called . .. the sandals, I mean? .. . well, they’re called Clarks Joyance Sandals. Know 
what I'd do if you were a leopard?...I’d go Bang!—bang! bang! 
CLARKS! Bang! JOYANCE! Bang! SANDALS! Bang! Bang!—Bang! 


* Clarks Children’s Sandals are made in several] widths, and fitted by 
Clarks Footgauge for length and breadth and girth. 





Clarks SANDALS 











N°5 
CHANEL 


PARIS 


Te 


“MOTOLUXE” Coats are 7 Ma VAUR RUA UD (am 
tailored in exclusive fur a. - ot COATS 4 

fabrics. A coat bearing this fated ne | THE MOST TREASURED NAME IN PERFUME.. 
famous label will be worth je 

waiting for. Write to us for SEER eehRK 

the name of your nearest »«MOTOLUXE MOTOR RUGS AND FOOT | 

Agent. MUFFS now obtainable in the home market, | 


LEE BROTHERS (OVERWEAR) LTD., Queen St. Works, 54 Regina Street, | 
London, N.W.1. 1848 — Established over 100 years — 1951 | 
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Keep Your Nails 


and Hands Well Groomed! 
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BANKER 
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MIKER 
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MOTORIST 
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WAITRESS 
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KNITTER FARMER 
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Perox Chior is the Magic Nail Cleaner and Hand Beautifier. 
It takes out the dirt, makes the tips Ivory White and leaves 
the hands SOFT, WHITE AND FRAGRANT. 


Your nails and hands will always look well groomed when 
using this NEW SCIENTIFIC TREATMENT. NO 
MESS!! NO BOTHER!! Just squeeze a little on your 
nail brush and shampoo your nails and hands. Presto! ! 
Your nails and hands become immaculate immediately. 


Thousands use Perox Chior every day. And what a 
boon it is to surgeons, doctors, gardeners, motorists, 
housewives, typists, nurses, sailors, soldiers, airmen, 
farmers and many more besides. 


From all Chemists and Stores. In tubes and jars. 


MUSICIAN 


te OUR GUARANTEE. We guarantee that Perox-Chior 
is made from materials selected as being the best of their 
kind, processed in an original manner and designed to 
produce an article of outstanding merit. It is guaranteed 
to keep in good condition until used and may be stored in 
any kind of climate. 


POUCEMAN 


érox-Chl 


or 
Charnisg 


A moakvel of Scientific 


KEENES LABORATORIES LIMITED, NEWCASTLE-ON-TYNE, 4 


X iM @ R # 


SCHOOLBOY HERMAN swere POSTMAN MINER 














CLERGYMAN FF 








For comfortable back- 

ground warmth you need 

HURSEAL HEAT. Use as 

main heating or as an 

addition to the open fire or 

hot water radiators 

Hurseal radiators — self- 

contained and portable — are available in sizes, 

colours and types for every need. Send now for leaflet 

stating your heating problem and see why HURSEAL HEAT is clean neat. 
Hot water radiators and Gas or Electric Towel Rails also available 


HURSEAL HEAT 


by Electricity, Gas or Paraffin 


Tel: Regent 1267-9 (3 lines) Mayfair 2494-5 


| 
| 


When the same room 
must do for high tea 
or high jinks the problem 
of clearing the floor is 
soon solved with Pel Nesting 
Furniture. One man can 


TAKE THEM 
AWAY and stack them 
neatly in a corner within 
a few minutes. 


The models shown 
are Chair RP.6 (Up- 
holstered) and Table NT2. There are many 
different designs in strong, but light, tubular 
steel, either chromium plated or rust proofed 
and stove enamelled. Ask for illustrated leaflet. 


PELs: NEST 


MADE BY © PEL LTD - OLDBURY - BIRMINGHAM A ® COMPANY 


London Showrooms: 15 Henrietta Place, London, W.! 
Distributors throughout the Country 


CHAIRS 
TABLES 


TEw/wor b+ 





—_—_. 


Cold coming on? 
/ take a couple of 


ANADIN 


Jaélela \NSTEAD! 








Sneezing, dry throat, aching head 
... they used to be sure signs I was 
in for a real beast of a cold—but 
now I take ‘ANADIN’. It quickly 
stops discomfort and brings the 
temperature down. My chemist 
tells me it’s the balanced formula* 
that does the trick. You can be 
certain I always keep some 
‘ANADIN’ handy—a couple of 
tablets at the very first sneeze is the 
surest way of checking a cold. 


*The ‘ANADIN’ formula blends long- 
lasting phenacetin—to strengthen 
the quick-acting aspirin—with 
caffeine and quinine, two stimulants 
which prevent the unpleasant 
after-effects so often associated with 
old-fashioned plain aspirin. 


FOR SAFE AND QUICK 
RELIEF OF PAIN 
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Subject to colds? 


When something out of the ordinary is \ 
required for an internal transport job—Eccles 

are the people to consult. Wemanufacture | 

Factory Trucks and Stillages to swit any 

particular trade. Send for Catalogue of | 

Standard and Special Trucks. | 


oe mind wore REAL ORANGE JUICE 


(BIRMINGHAM) LTD. 


9, HAZELWELL LANE, 
BIRMINGHAM, 30 | NOTE: The Therapeutic value of Orange juice in the treatment 


Telephone: KINgs Norton 1181 (P.BX.) | of Colds and winter ailments is recognised by Medical Science. 





























City Prudential 
Building Society 
INVEST WITH SAFETY AND LET C ‘ 
YOUR MONEY EARN A RETURN OF She Fauce thal 
MEDICATED TABLETS 


T.C.L., Sore Throat, Bronchial, 
Compound Thymol, Pine Catarrh 


9d. per packet, or loose at 5d. per oz. Income tax borne by the Society 


@ Obtainable in 5 varieties C. 1 | AOC F ted Good 
2 ° az: 


From Qualified Chemists Everywhere 


NOVIO TOILET PAPER 
is now obtainable in 


ROLLS, FLAT SHEETS, ASSETS EXCEED £3,000,000 


also in 


INTERLEAVED PACKETS 
KPHEDROL 


COLD /IADUCT, LONDON, E.C. 
yy A ‘ 17 HOLBORN VIADUCT, I DO E.C.1 eavit cnuTuey 
Telephone: City 8323/6 Ox’ 


~ “ ~~ - bedtime 
clears t nasal passa(es 
— HORSERADISH CREAM 





Interest accrues from day of investment. 





No charge on investment or withdrawal. 











Fuller particulars on request 











Chemists, UW & V8 (including 














Purchase Tax), or post-free from 
CLAY & ABRAHAM LTD. 
LIVERPOOL. Estd. 1813. 

















For good Health 
vidh"epoons and.“ LYSTONE” : and Energy 


a : 
and het water—but oh! so well ” This powerful tonic and nutrient yeast is developed 
worth it in the morning! The head 7 by a special process of natural growth to provide 

many times more natural Vitamin Br than any other 

cleared, the system cleaned thanks f natural source. Each tablet has a potenoy of 

‘ 7S NE? a 3 approximately 100 International Units of this vital 

to : LY STONE the effective ' energy Vitamin and promotes vigorous health and 
cooling draught with the profes- fitness. 


sional formula. 


 LYSTONE 


THE EFFECTIVE SPARKLING DRAUGHT 


At chemists ‘everywhere 


VITAMIN B, 
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“South African Sherry 
for me every time 


So I've converted you, too, then? 
You certainly have! Do you remember you told me to 
look specially for the fine South African sherries. Since 
then I’ve found some which are just exactly to my taste. 
And don't you find them easy on the pocket, too? That 
means something these days! 

Yes, how is it they can send us such remarkably good wines 
at such a reasonable price ? 

Well, there are two reasons: that amazing climate of 
theirs at the Cape, and then the Preferential Duty. 

No wonder South African Sherry is becoming so popular, 
then. 

It deserves to be. Do you know they've been making 
wine in South Africa for nearly 300 years. With all that 
experience behind them and the splendid organization they 
have now built up, they’re able to produce the very 
highest quality. Their really fine wines are matured for 
many years before they're shipped to this country. 

1 suppose we can now say, then, that South Africa is one 
of the leading wine producing countries ? 
Well, wouldn’t you say it was, from the 
taste of this sherry? Let me fill your glass!” 





SOUTH AFRICAN WINE FARMERS 
ASSOCIATION 


(LONDON) LIMITED 








\ ibration-proof, Speedier and Cost-reduchyg, 

G.K.N.’s Sems Fastener Unit provides an all-in-one screw and lock-washe 
suited to many types of assembly work. Electrical Switches and Appliances, 
Automobiles, Radio and Refrigeration Plant are four from Sems list of tried- 
and-tested successes. The Units are delivered with screws ready-assembled 
in the right size and type of lockwasher. Washers cannot come off but are 
free to function correctly and efficiently. The unit construction simplifies 
handling, driving, inspection and stock-control—four more good reasons to 


switch to Sems. 
GET IN TOUCH WITH G 4 Ni 


iT KEEN & NETTLEFOLDS (MIDLANDS) LIMITED 
_ DIVIS! BOX 24 HEATH STREET, BIRMINGHAM 18 
- o-* = Sy e 








S/SFU/szss2 








hier ninatneen ifidiien ancien Seale 


C4 LCIUM 
































EXT to coal, the most important mineral mined in 
Britain today is limestone. Like chalk and marble, 
limestone is a form of calcium carbonate. Calcium itself, 
though not found naturally in the metallic state, occurs 
widely in the form of its compounds. Alabaster, anhydrite 
gypsum, dolomite and fluorspar all contain calcium. In 
the human body, a deficiency of calcium sometimes causes 
rickets. Calcium metal is made commercially by passing 
an electric current through fused calcium salts, or by 
reducing lime with aluminium. The metal itself is not 
much used, but limestone, and the lime made by burning 
it in kilns, are vitally important. 
At Tunstead Quarry, near Buxton in Derbyshire, 1.C.1 
operates the largest and most up-to-date limestone quarry 
in Europe. The quarry face is over two miles long and 
the limestone i' produces is over 98 per cent. pure 
Minerals containing calcium are used in the manufacture 
of cement, fertilizers, iron and steel and heavy chemicals 
“ Slaked lime ”’—calcium hydroxide—is 
one of the chemicals used in tanneries 
to strip the hair from hides. The 
farmer uses lime to control the acidity 


of his land. 
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Mfotor how you will... 


I will give you (ga, NATIONAL 


Re BENZOLE 
MORE MILES PER GALLON! says Mr. MERCURY | = ey ! xX T U mR éE 





The 
International 





because it expands and contracts with the surface 
it covers. It wears evenly without flaking so that when repainting eventually . 
comes round there is no burning off to be done — saving labour and overheads . aS, 


which often account for 80° or more of the total cost. : 

ne ae 3 | &6) 
IBEX WHITE LEAD BASE OIL PAINT is ideal for property maintenance. 
lt dries with a normal oil gloss. In 24 colours. A gallon covers 1,200 sq. ft. ~ 


a — Specialists in the manufacture 
feoevcts of Lead Pigments and Paints 
LONDON —TORONTO—U.S.A.—MELBOURNE—SOUTH AMERICA 
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you who have visited 


KRANCH 


do you remember this ? 


It happens to be an old bridge and chateau in 
the Dordogne, but its peer is to be found ina 
thousand quiet corners of this land of incom- 

parable variety, where “off the beaten only ANTLER sofe-top | 


track”’ holidays are as inexpensive as they “ personal "’ cases can add that final 


: on) 8 | touch of elegance. They're light, 
are fascinating. They are better still if so finely finished, sensibly 


taken before or after the summer peak. styled, with lovely linings to enhance 
| discreet colours. Yet, they're 
And on your way there or back, help surprisingly reasonable in price. 


Paris to celebrate its 2000th birthday. 


For suggestions, 
write for an / 
‘Unknown Corner’ / 
folder to the 


o French Government 
Tourist Office Ask any ANTLER Authorized 


u DEALER about them— 
<b = 179, PICCADILLY, SoS ee eee 
Saaentce = LONDON - W.1. 
snes 





BIRMINGHAM, 








When you use Brylicreem, 
your hair will never let 
you down. It will stay in 
perfect position throughout 
the most hair-ruffling day! 
% : Soft, glossy, without a trace 
When the sooty terns visit Ascension, the island resounds with their 4 oc: © of gumming—that’s what 
— “wid ke, wide-awake, wide-awake”. This cry * 3 Brylcreem'd hair means to 
pean the island’s Cable and Wirel ion ; for it is awake night a P you. And it means much more 
Tate os aad tite Rnted wnt Town, ’ coil than that. For Brylcreemcon- 
= dine yo rat a Legal oneal —— trols your hair the healthy 
paras as Afr ae r Hap 2 sata me a _ 2p ste ae = 
South Atlantic, Ascension status raised by Cable give roots a chance an 
& Wireless Ltd. to that of a major junction in their >omplex system of banish Dry Hair, Dandruff 
§ and Tight Scalp. Ask for 

Bryicreem—most men do. 


co tease ump ORYLCREEM 


House, Victoria Embankment, London, WC the perfect hair dressing 


C¥S-192 | County Perfumery Co. Lid., Stanmore, Middx. rayds 20/6 
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Record jump in Switzerland ! 


Britain has something to be very 
proud of in her record of car exports 
to Switzerland. In 1938, the last 
complete pre-war year, the Swiss 
imported 218 cars of all makes from 
In the 


1950 thev imported 1347 cars of 


Britain. first ten months of 
Nuffield makes alone, 
one-third of the whole British total. 
The Swiss, with their genius for pre- 
cision-engineering, have been quick 


to appreciate the many refinements 


which was | 


of these superb Morris, Wolseley, 
Riley and M.G. cars. Each model 
though different in design and pur- 
pose, has behind it the full resources 
of the Nuffield Research Centre at 
Coventry, and the production ex- 
perience of a dozen “ dovetailed ” 
factories. Such facilities are of vital 
importance in producing a motor- 
car of quality. 

For Britain generally, these exports 


are of fundamental importance. 


The Swiss currency which they earn 
becomes available to pay for the 
goods which Switzerland sells and 
which Britain wants, such as time- 
keeping and precision apparatus, 
and 


Thus the two-way traffic 


specialised machinery raw 
materials. 
of export and import is maintained 
going 


overseas in increasing consignments, 


—and Nuffield products, 


are helping to balance the nation’s 


trading budget 


NUFFIELD ORGANIZATION 


MORRIS WOLSELEY RILEY 


NUFFIELD UNIVERSAL TRACTORS S.U, 


MG. 
CARBURETTERS 


MORRIS MARINE ENGINES 


MORRIS -COMMERCIAL VEHICLES 


Overseas Business ; Nuffield Exports Limited, Cowley, Oxford, and at 41 Piccadilly, London, WJ 
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